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Wars, so often waged for economic 

ends, usually result in readjust- 
ment of commercial highways. Germany 
had hoped for great advantages in this 
respect; its trade routes were to reach 
like tentacles, sweeping away all obstruc- 
tions, into the rich markets of the world: 
German routes, built with German gold, 
manned with German troops, sacred to 
German interests, and placarded with 
“verboten.” 

This ambition, like the others making 
up Prussia’s desire for world-dominion, 
has been humbled; great trade-route 
changes have been effected, but as a fur- 
ther ironic retribution to Germany it is 
the allied nations which have fallen heir 
to the benefits they afford. “Hamburg 
to the Himalayas,” “Berlin to Bagdad 
and Beyond,” “Bremen to Baku”: these 
were some of the catchwords emphasizing 
the commercial conquests that appeared 
at uncertain periods of the war to have 
been gained by the German sword, They 
are shattered phrases now, and a multi- 
tude of substitutes are developing to the 
future profit of the allies. Among these 
is the no less attractive, although less 
alliterative, proposal of a “Bordeaux to 
Odessa” railroad. 

This project is more than a phrase. 
The roadway already exists; the rails are 
in place; all that is required is to give it 
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incorporation as a trunk line, connecting 
up the established links, and giving it 
commercial life. The French and Italian 
ministries of transportation are already 
engaged in working out the details of 
this arrangement. 

Before the war, the central powers, 
because of their geographical position 
and the mountain features that give di- 
rection to the watersheds of Europe, con- 
trolled most of the continent’s land trans- 
portation. The routes either lay wholly 
within the territories of Germany and 
Austria, or crossed them. For example, 
there was through land transportation 
between Paris and Petrograd, but con- 
siderably more than half of it was on 
German territory. Practically all of the 
plain falling away from the Alps toward 
the North and Baltic seas was controlled 
by Prussia. Routes farther to the south 
invariably encountered mountain bar- 
riers, where the passes running north and 
south were also almost entirely in Teu- 
tonic hands. 

The opening of the Simplon tunnel in 
1906, connecting Paris by rail with south- 
ern Italy, by way of the Swiss Alps, 
somewhat disturbed this German monop- 
oly, as had the tunnel through the French 


Alps, completed some time earlier. Ser- 
bian resistance, also, had checked Aus- 
trian and German schemes for a right of 
way through Serb territory to Salonica 
and Constantinople. 

The war was to have rectified this mat- 
ter for Germany; however, it has in ef- 
fect served to clear new trade highways 
for the victorious allies, extending 
through the whole of southern Europe 
and embracing the partly developed rail- 
road systems of Asia Minor and the Ara- 
bian peninsula. Eventually there will be 
trunk lines from Paris and the impor- 
tant Atlantic ports reaching by way of 
Asia Minor to India and the Far East, 
and by way of Suez and the Cape to 
Cairo Railroad to South Africa. These 
roads were to have been Germany’s 
spoils; they fall, unsought, to Germany’s 
adversaries. 

Important, however, as are the com- 
mercial interests bound up in the vast 
and principally undeveloped regions of 
Africa and Asia, the chief function of the 
Bordeaux to Odessa route will be that of 
reaching the granaries of Russia and 
serving the commercial needs of that un- 
fortunate nation. Many economists have 
long been convinced that Russia’s salva- 


tion must be economic rather than politi- 
cal, 

The greatest material requirements of 
Russia, Serbia and Roumania will con- 
sist for a long time of machinery and 
the means of transportation. They must 
have, cheaply and quickly, motor-trucks, 
reapers, binders, tractors, locomotives, 
freightcars and steel rails. Formerly 
these would have come from or through 
Germany. Now they will come principal- 
ly from Great Britain, France and the 
United States, and they possibly will go 
by new roads rather than the old. Ocean 
routes direct to Russia’s ports will carry 
most of the merchandise of America and 
England, but much of it will seek an 
overland route across Europe, particular- 
ly in the early years of the reconstruc- 
tion period, while the international mer- 
chant marine is being recruited to a point 
commensurate with the world’s increased 
needs, 

If the old highways through Germany 
are not to be used, and if the victorious 
allies are to keep their commerce with 
Russia flowing across their own or friend- 
ly territories, a railroad route must be 
sought in southern Europe; another, of 
course, will be possible through Poland 
by way of Dantzig. 

There is nothing more logical than the 
proposed southern-European line, al- 
though there are some natural difficulties 
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due to the nature of the country that 
must be crossed. The spurs of the Alps 
projecting southward, forming the back- 
bone of southeastern France, of Italy, 
the Balkan peninsula, and a portion of 
Bessarabia, make impossible a smooth and 
level road such as that following the open 
spaces of the northern plains. 

The Cevennes Mountains, projecting 
north and south across southern France, 
are a difficult barrier, and no direct line 
east from Bordeaux has yet been con- 
structed. However, a_ practicable, al- 
though circuitous, road is in existence, 
and this could be improved at will by ad- 
ditional construction to straighten and 
level its links. The passes of the Alps 
near Modane and Ventimille, at the 
Franco-Italian frontier, offer a suitable 
outlet to the east and south, but doubt- 
less it would be found expedient to re- 
duce considerably the grades and curves 
on this section of the line. 

Beyond Trieste the railways are in 
doubtful condition at present, and prob- 
ably would require considerable rebuild- 
ing and improvement of roadbeds before 
being capable of carrying heavy trans- 
continental freight. The valley of the 
Save, however, directs one line almost 
straight into Belgrade. New construction 
very likely would be necessary east of 
Belgrade in order to obtain a short route 
into Roumania, and to make available 
the Roumanian roads. 

In view of the great political and eco- 
nomic importance of the proposed trunk 
line, these difficulties do not appear in- 
surmountable, and the French and Italian 
governments are considering them in that 
light. As preliminary measures they are 
endeavoring to clear away some of the 
delays and annoyances to passengers and 
shippers which made the route rarely used 
before the war, these troubles being due 
principally to lack of co-ordination on 
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the various national systems and at the 
several frontiers. 

The situation was not greatly different 
from that of river navigation on the 
Danube prior to the Crimean war. A 
valuable east and west route for river 
vessels existed, but its use was minimized 
by both natural and political barriers. 
Control of the banks was subject to the 
rival claims of Austria and Russia, and 
the restrictions of both hampered the 
trade of other nations. Neither gave 
enough attention to the. river to keep it 
navigable the entire length. 

The terms of the Treaty of Paris in 
1854 cleared away most of these ob- 
stacles, through the formation of an in- 
ternational commission consisting of rep- 
resentatives of all the countries that had 
participated in the war. This commis- 
sion was given powers over the whole of 
the lower river, including the port at its 
mouth. The Roumanian principalities 
were declared independent of Russian in- 
fluence, and were given control of the 
banks from the Iron Gate to the sea. 

It. probably would be necessary to link 
the various sections of the proposed new 
international railroad by a similar pro- 
cedure. An international commission has 
been suggested for this purpose, with 
powers to co-ordinate and standardize 
the track and rolling stock, together with 
authority to issue bonds for necessary 
improvements and to acquire dockage and 
terminal facilities at the principal ports 
and industrial centers. 

The American army has been a great 
missionary for American railway equip- 
ment. The western European allies have 
had an opportunity to judge of the su- 
perior carrying capacity and tractive 
power of American freightcars and loco- 
motives. The result possibly will be the 
use of American equipment to a large 
extent throughout the railroads of 
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Europe, and particularly on this proposed 
overland route to Russia, where long 
hauls would be necessary. With. suitably 
sized freightcars, and locomotives of a 
heavy type, capable of pulling trains over 
steep mountain grades, the natural ob- 
stacles of the southern route would be 
considerably discounted. 

The rails of the new road would stretch 
over a distance of about 2,500 miles, and 
would embrace many thousands of miles 
of fertile tributaries. There would be 
stations at three large ports and four 
important inland cities. Scenically the 
line would offer a new and interesting 
avenue to the tourists of the world. At 
its western end ocean-going vessels would 
dock far inland on the Garonne River, 
utilizing the huge wharves and docks 
that served the American army, and 
which were improved and enlarged for 
that purpose. 

Bordeaux, the western terminus, is one 
of the finest and most extensive cities 
of France. It is situated on the Garonne, 
about 60 miles from its mouth, and lies 
in a plain comprising the wine-growing 
district of Médoc. Looking west from 
the Pont de Bordeaux, a fine stone bridge 
of the early nineteenth century, the view 
embraces a crescent of busy quays, with 
a background of warehouses, factories 
and residences, behind which rise towers 
and steeples. 

Outside this quarter, which contains 
the largest and most important buildings, 
the streets are narrow and bordered by 
the low, white houses that take the place 
of the high tenements common to other 
French communities. The entire city is 
surrounded by boulevards; the prome- 
nades, lying close to the center of the 
metropolis, comprise the public gardens, 
the Allées de Tourny, and the Place des 
Quincornes. 
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The city is a great court center, has a 


‘flourishing chamber of commerce, and 


boasts a branch of the Bank of France. 
Its educational institutions include col- 
leges of law, science, letters, medicine, 
pharmacy, theology, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and fine arts. 

The trade of Bordeaux previously has 
been principally with the sea; the trans- 
continental route, of course, would alter 
this situation, and make the city one of 
the greatest distributing points in 
Europe. It is the chief exporter of Bor- 
deaux wines, and the wine cellars of its 
quays are among its principal sights 
The most important local industry is 
shipbuilding and repairing, although there 
are many and varied factories. 

From Bordeaux the proposed route 
leads upward along the Garonne valley, 
then turning north and tracing a course 
between the Auvergne Mountains and the 
western slopes of the Cevennes to Lyons, 
which is second only to Paris in com- 
mercial importance. The population in 
1915 was slightly more than half a mil- 
lion, whereas that of Bordeaux was half 
that figure. 

Lyons is situated at the confluence of 
the ,rivers Rhone and Sadéne, the city 
proper lying on a peninsula between 
them. The rivers are bordered by fine 
quays and crossed by 24 bridges. In the 
Rue de la Republique stands the Palais 
du Commerce et de la Bourse, the finest 
of the modern buildings in Lyons. The 
Bourse has its offices on the ground floor 
around the central glass-roofed hall; the 
upper stories accommodate the commer- 
cial tribunal, the council of trade arbi- 
tration, the chamber of commerce, and a 
museum illustrating the history of the 
weaving industry, with a collection of 


400,000 samples. 
(Continued on page 680.) 
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said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, ‘the other night I was settin’ smokin’ an’ Mis’ Fetchit 
she was talkin’ an’ I got to thinkin’ what a fool thing it was 
that the peace meetin’ in Paris wasn’t worked up before the 
war instead of after Europe got all torn up an’ more’ n half 
ruined. An’, one thing leadin’ to another, it jes’ sort of bore 
in on me how it’s a ‘kind of pity that right now when there’ 8 
threats of strikes an’ riots an’ 


La instead of when it’s over. 
I don’ 


to change things a considerable 
does seem jes ‘naturally ornery an ’low- 
WA down that all the trouble the world’s been through an’ 
all it’s got to go through is jes’ because of plumb ignorance an’ 
suspicion an’ misunderstandin’ that more n nineteen hun- 
dred years ain’t cleaned out of the hearts an’ minds of men. 


all manner of trouble right 
around us, things can’t be 
settled up square an fair 
before the hell-raisin’ begins 


t allow my thinkin’s goin’ 








PLUMB CRAZY 

It will be remembered that the railway 
brotherhoods, selecting their time just 
previous to a national election, held up 
Congress in 1916 and forced it to do their 
bidding. It was a shameful proceeding 
which rightly aroused public indignation, 
and, although the threatened strike was 
avoided temporarily, it was obvious that 
the price paid for this immunity, after 
the ruthless manner in which it was ex- 
acted, was a heavy discount on the 
future, for which ultimately the country 
would have to suffer the penalty. 

Three years have passed since this 
memorable event, and, meantime, under 
government control and management, the 
American railways have been forced to 
pay their operatives wages which, in pro- 
portion to those earned by the average 
employee in this country, have been and 
are preposterously high. In some in- 
stances, and as applied to certain classes 
of railway operatives, the wages were and 
are notoriously ridiculous and absurdly 
disproportionate to the value and im- 
portance of the service rendered. 

Freights and fares have been ad- 
vanced to meet this enormous wage in- 
crease, yet a deficit constantly growing 
is the only result, it being impossible to 
increase income, even by extortionate and 
unreasonable charges, sufficient to meet 
the growing demands of railway labor. 

The public has patiently borne the 
heavy burden of greatly increased freight 
rates and enormously advanced passen- 
ger fares; it has with little complaint 
put up with decreased efficiency in rail- 
way service, inadequate accommodations, 
wretched passenger and freight facilities, 
and all the inconveniences, overcharges 
and extortions resultant from government 
control. It+as paid through the nose the 
heavy toll exacted from it, because it 
deemed this course a patriotic duty and 
was willing to submit during the war and 
for a reasonable period thereafter, but 
it has had enough of government owner- 
ship of railways, enough and to spare, 
and is anxiously looking forward to the 
time when the railroads will be restored 
to their rightful owners; to a return of 
sanity in rates and fares and of efficiency 





in service. Hence it is in no humor to 
tolerate fantastic proposals for soviet 
government of the railways, which is ex- 
actly what the so-called Plumb bill 
means. 

No one element in all the diversified 
and complex causes for the high prices 
now prevailing in America is more clear- 
ly responsible than the increased cost of 
transportation, which lays its tax on ev- 
ery commodity that the people need, an 
increase made necessary mainly by the 
wage advances of railway operatives. It 
was the railway brotherhoods which first 
set in motion the vicious circle of which 
they themselves now complain. By hold- 
ing up the government at a critical time, 
they secured advances for themselves, and 
when they find that others likewise de- 
sired and obtained higher wages, thereby 
adding to the cost of commodities, they 
protest against the result of the ma- 
chinery which they themselves set in mo- 
tion. 

What did they expect? That they 
alone would profit by higher wages, and 
that others would long be content to 
accept the pre-war scale in order that the 
dollar of the railway operative would go 
further? Such a selfish assumption 
would be most illogical, and yet this, in 
effect, is what the railway brotherhoods 
complain about; that their wages would 
suffice if others could be compelled to 
sell their wares or their service cheaper. 

If this cannot be done, and done in- 
stanter, then we must again demand 
higher wages, say the railway brother- 
hoods. This is not all, however; wage 
advances no longer content us, they are 
merely temporary expedients at best. We 
now intend to stand for “industrial free- 
dom” in America, therefore we are in- 
troducing a little bill, prepared in our 
behalf by a friend in Chicago, a lawyer 
named Plumb, which embodies an entirely 
new principle in industrial life in the 
United States. 

Thereby, continue these ambitious 
brotherhoods, addressing Congress, prop- 
erty to the amount of some twenty bil- 
lion dollars, now owned throughout the 
country by hundreds of thousands, pos- 
sibly millions, of its citizens, is to be 
confiscated and placed under government 
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ownership, to be administered and con- 
trolled by us. Of course we will allow 
the government and the public to have a 
share in the management but, naturally, 
the operatives will run the railways to 
suit themselves. We think that, for the 
present, this programme will satisfy us, 
but, in the meantime and incidentally, as 
it were, you might increase our wages to 
the extent of eight hundred millions a 
year, just to meet the cost of living in 
the interval. If you do not feel dis- 
posed to meet our very reasonable de- 
mands, gentlemen, we are sorry, but the 
alternative is a complete suspension of 
the entire transportation system; indeed, 
as our able friend, Mr. Plumb, of Chi- 
cago, has intimated, there is danger of 
a revolution, 

Thus the railway brotherhoods, speak- 
ing in Washington through their various 
chiefs and their zealous advocate, Mr. 
Plumb, lawyer, of Chicago. Whether 
Congress and the President will- respond 
to this stand-and-deliver ultimatum with 
temporizing words and assurances of 
their distinguished consideration, or meet 
the issue squarely, frankly and emphati- 
cally, remains to be seen. 

So far as the American public is con- 
cerned, the people who pay for the main- 
tenance of the railways, and who travel 
and ship over them, there is no question 
as to the reply which should be made to 
these astounding proposals. Railway op- 
eratives, at least those represented by 
the brotherhoods, have gone beyond all 
reason. Much wages and a sense of ar- 
rogant power have evidently made them 
mad. It is time to call a halt. The 
American people are ready and willing to 
try conclusions with those who threaten 
social and industrial revolution if their 
selfish programme be not adopted. It is 
better that every railway in the country 
cease operations, that all industries shut 
down, and the entire commercial and in- 
dustrial fabric of the nation be suspended 
in its functions than to submit to de- 
mands of such a character. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

It is perfectly true that the cost of 
commodities in the United States, as else- 
where throughout the entire world, has 
enormously advanced. Nothing else could 
have been expected after five years of 
war, during which all the energies and 
resources of the world and its inhabitants 
have been devoted to destructive rather 
than constructive work. Were it other- 
wise, it would be miraculous. 

It is also undoubtedly true, in this 
country especially, that a vicious circle 
has been created, in which increased 
wages resulted, naturally and inevitably, 
in increased prices, and as fast as wages 
advanced the cost of necessities increased 
proportionately. The immense volume of 
money disbursed by governments, both at 
home and abroad, for material required 
for war purposes, has made money cheap 
and commodities dear, but it is question- 
able whether the average wage and salary 
advance has not fully kept pace, if, in- 
deed, it has not exceeded, the increased 
cost of the necessities, although, undoubt- 
edly, in some classes, notably those not 
represented by organizations, the pro- 
fessional and clerical type, those receiving 
a fixed and limited income, the advance 
has been slight, if any. It is upon these 
that the increased cost of living has 
actually borne the hardest, although they 
are not making the loudest complaint. 

It is well, of course, for Congress to 
investigate the subject and to take ac- 
tion in laws prohibiting hoarding, prof- 
iteering and extortion. The very fact 









that the authorities are doing what is 
possible will have a tendency to limit ex- 
cessive profits and to call public attention 
to the danger of still further advances, 
as well as to restrict the operations of 
the ruthless speculator. Nevertheless, 
legislation will not bring down prices to 
the desired level as long as conditions re- 
main as they are and the pursuit, even 
the conviction, of a few isolated profiteers 
will not materially change the situation; 
the fact being that profiteers are always 
just around the corner and in truth exist 
largely in the imagination of zealous but 
not very well-balanced prosecuting attor- 
neys, eager to gain popularity by finding 
victims, 

The message of the President on this 
subject was an able and an admirable doc- 
ument, as far as it went, but a closer anal- 
ysis of the causes of the trouble might 
well have led him to advise the American 
people that, after all, the remedy was 
very largely in their own hands, not to be 
found in legislation, in prosecution or in 
denunciation, but in the exercise of indi- 
vidual restraint of the purchasing power, 
in common-sense, in keeping their heads 
and in intelligent control of their purse 
strings. 

The Northwestern Miller differs with 
many in considering that the most im- 
portant part of the President’s message 
was that portion which referred to the 
necessity of settling the peace terms im- 
mediately and without further delay. 
As he put it very cogently, there is now 
neither peace nor war. “Politically, eco- 
nomically and socially the world is on the 
operating table, and it has not been pos- 
sible to administer any anesthetic.” The 
high cost of living is the result of world, 
not local, conditions and it can only be 
permanently and properly remedied by 
the improvement and settlement of these 
conditions. 

Those who expect any material change. 
in the situation in this country until the 
stability of the world is definitely assured 
are reasoning provincially and reckoning 
without their host. Definite action on the 
peace treaty is logically the first step to- 
ward re-establishment of normal condi- 
tions and consequent restoration of the 
normal and natural prices of all com- 
modities. Until this action is taken, all 
attempts to reduce the cost of living in 
America will prove but palliatives and 
makeshifts, and the longer such action is 
deferred, or made the sport of politics, 
the longer will present unsatisfactory 
conditions continue, subject to such slight 
and disappointing reaenerey: as may be 
possible. 

Apart from this broad aspect of the 
question, however, much can be said in 
favor of reasonableness and common- 
sense rather than heat and prejudice in 
meeting the ever-present daily probiem. 
The American people will gain nothing by 
trying to fasten a responsibility which is 
universal upon a few hand-picked and 
popularly selected victims, such as the 
packers, or the retailers, or the middle- 
men, for instance. This is old and crude 
stuff, unworthy of an intelligent and 
thinking public. 

They will make no headway whatever 
until they face the facts and the truth, 
not as the politician and the place-hunt- 
er, the trust-buster, the demagogue and 
the agitator represent them, but as they 
actually are. 

When they do this they will find that 
responsibility for high prices rests main- 
ly with the buying public itself, and when 
it comes to its senses, individually and 
so collectively, prices will inevitably de- 
cline. The best way to bring down the 


revegeglie it, and in America, so many are 
the available substitutes, that this can be 
accomplished without great hardship and, 
at the worst, by the exercise of a little 
salutary self-restraint. 

There are literally millions of people in 
America today who possess the secret of 
beating the high cost of living game; who 
are pocketing their increased wages or 
income and, living well and adequately, 
are still keeping on the right side of the 
ledger. The savings banks show it, and 
the sales of government and other sound 
securities prove it. Never was there such 
widespread and general prosperity in this 
country as at present, and those who are 
enjoying it and having real assets to show 
for it, assets that will count when old age 
or the proverbial rainy day come, are 
the ones who do not yield to the fallacy 
that it is impossible to make substantial 
headway because “everything costs so 
much.” 

There is no great mystery about beat- 
ing old H.C.L., even at his worst. It 
consists in not buying what you really do 
not need, in not wasting what you already 
have, and above all, when a commodity 
is priced above reason, in going without 
it until it can be purchased at its real, 
not its artificial, value. 

Prices are high because people will pay 
high prices; not wise people, but the fool- 
ish ones who do not discriminate between 
cost and true intrinsic value. They are 
not only willing to pay high prices, but 
they actually insist upon it. Are dealers 
to be blamed and prosecuted for giving 
them what they think they want, and 
what they actually demand? 

Ask the jeweler, for instance, how his 
business runs; he will tell you that his 
customers who bought jewelry and silver- 
ware in pre-war times no longer darken 
his doors. People of known and assess- 
able wealth, of large resources and good 
bank balances, are buying very little jew- 
elry these days. Nevertheless, he is do- 
ing a roaring trade, larger than ever be- 
fore. His customers are a new class, 
personally unknown to him, who buy for 
cash, and demand the finest and most ex- 
pensive stock he has in his shop, price 
being no object to them. 

Who are buying the twenty-dollar shoes 
this season? Not the well to do and thrif- 
ty; they are having their old shoes re- 
paired and making them serve a while 
longer until the price returns to normal. 
The shoe dealer says he is selling more 
shoes than ever before, regardless of 
price. To whom? He does not know 
them by name, but hé declares that it is 
to the man or the woman who “used to 
get fifteen dollars a week and now gets 
forty, and does not know how to spend 
the money.” 

Who are buying made-to-order suits of 
clothes at from eighty to a hundred and 
fifty dollars each, the wealthy and the 
fashionable? By no means; they are 
making the old clothes serve; it is no 
longer good form to get new ones at 
present - prices. Men who never before 
purchased anything but ready-to-wear 
garments are now indulging in tailor- 
made clothes, regardless of cost. Wise 
men refuse to pay the present prices, but 
the tailors are doing a fine business with 
cash customers they never saw before. 

Who are purchasing the expensive dry 
goods? Enter a retail store and look at 
the customers crowding its aisles eager, 
not for bargain sales as of old, but for 
the finest and most costly garments and 
fabrics. They are obviously women un- 
accustomed to wealth, and their taste in 
dress is sometimes deplorable, but they 
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are buying heavily, and the highest priced 
goods are their choice. 

Watch the crowds on the street, the 
men in new clothes who belong to the so- 
called “working classes,” and the girls, 
wearing elaborate and expensive “sum- 
mer furs,” who emerge from offices, shops 
and manufacturing establishments. Who 
buy the most costly and extravagant 
foods in the market, the choicest cuts of 
the butcher, the best bread of the baker, 
the finest and highest priced goods of the 
grocer? Not the people who can really 
afford to do so as much as those who are 
temporarily getting high wages or large 
salaries. Stand on a corner and observe 
the automobiles rushing out to the boule- 
vards and resorts; note how few, com- 
paratively, are carrying people who look 
as if they could well afford the luxury 
of a motor-car. 

Any retailer, any dealer in necessities 
or luxuries, will tell the same story; of 
increased custom from a new class of 
buyers, buying eagerly and willingly the 
most expensive goods he can put before 
them; he will say that he cannot price 
things high enough to discourage this 
trade, and this is a fact, for he knows 
his business. 

Of course, it is the privilege of those 
who have the money to spend it as they 
please, and no one would gainsay this 
right, but until the truth is frankly rec- 
ognized that a great number of Ameri- 
cans, unaccustomed to large incomes, are 
now spending their earnings like drunk- 
en sailors, for things they do not actually 
need, bought at preposterous values; that 
this element keeps prices high and there- 
by stimulates and encourages the high 
cost of living; that until this class has 
become surfeited with spending or has 
exhausted its resources, there can be no 
readjustment to normal values, no great 
progress will be made in chasing H.C.L. 
to his lair, Congress, investigating com- 
mittees, prosecuting attorneys and all 
others to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Why not tell the public the truth, even if 
it does reflect somewhat upon its com- 
mon-sense? Why blame somebody in 
particular for the fault of everybody in 
general? 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Quiet—Offerings Fair—Buyers Await- 
ing Result of Government Sales—wMill- 
feed Steady, with Light Demand 
{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 12.—Interest has 
been taken of late in the possible sale of 
flour to the retail teade, of Chicago 
through the Grain Corporation. It is 
understood that such flour as may be 
offered through local jobbers and then 
to the retail and bakery trade is made of 
soft wheat, and at a price that would be 
on the basis of $12.50 bbl in jute sacks. 
Just how this is to work out is a prob- 
lem, yet the corporation says that the 
retail price shall not exceed 7c per lb. 
Sales of flour made direct by mills and 
through brokers and representatives are 
narrow from such mills in the North- 
west as care to offer. New 95 per cent 
patents range $11.25@11.65, jute, Chi- 
cago. For hard winter 95 per cent pat- 
ent the basis is $11.25@11.40. Trade 
conditions are not at all satisfactory, as 
buyers appear to be awaiting the result 
of the investigations into the high cost 
of living, to see what effect the Grain 
Corporation offerings of its flour to the 
retail and bakery trade will have. 
C. H. Crarten. 
Puivapevpaia, Pa., Aug. 12—Flour 
quiet, with fairly liberal offerings at re- 
vised figures, Quotations here, 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: winter 
straight western, old $10.40@10.50, new 
$10.25@10.50; near-by, old $10.35@10.50, 
new $10@10.25; Kansas straight, new, 
$11@11.25; Kansas short patent, old $12 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


@12.50, new $11.50@11.75; short 
patent, old, $13@13.50; pa LST ian 
@13, new $11 '65@11.80. 1 “me clear, old, 
$9.79@10. Millfeed in small supply, and 
steady but quiet. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., , Aug. 12.—Flour mar- 
ket quiet, and very fi ittle new business 
being done. Railroad embargoes still in 
effect on some lines, and movement of 
flour curtailed. Light spot offerings of 
millfeed, and a fair local demand at 
firm prices, but shippers practically out 
of the market, on account of railroad 
difficulties. 
Perer Derwen. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Feed Easier—Demand Light—Decline in All 
Markets—Lower Prices Expected—Oat 
Feed Higher—Oil Meal Lower 


Miiwavuxkee, Wis., Aug. 11.—An easier 
feeling prevailed in all markets the past 
week. Mills had more to offer than for 
some time, and were’ asking for bids. 
Shippers bought fairly well early, but 
later held off, as the demand from the 
trade generally was exceptionally light. 
Most buyers are expecting lower prices. 
All appear to have fair stocks.on hand, 
but jobbers look for better times, as in- 
quiry the past week has been good from 
all sections, showing that the trade will 
take hold when it thinks prices are right. 

There was a fair demand for prompt 
shipment, and shippers did a satisfactory 
business. Mills with nothing to offer a 
week ago, had feed to sell this week. 
There has been considerable sold the last 
few weeks for August-September ship- 
ment, and as soon as these contracts are 
filled, offerings are expected to be liberal. 

Demand from the East has fallen off, 
and the call for transit stuff was not so 
brisk. Shippers who have feed running 
say that the inquiry for it was good, but 
buyers expect to get it at considerably 
lower prices than now prevailing. While 
eastern stocks are not large, they are 
sufficient to meet present requirements, 
as considerable feed was bought for July 
shipment that is now arriving at destina- 
tion. There has been a less urgent de- 
mand for heavy feeds than for some 
time. 

Northwestern mills, which have been 
holding tight on prices for some time, 
were sellers, and some round lots were 
offered at several dollars per ton less 
than a few weeks ago. There has been a 
noticeable letting up in western demand, 
due to the fact that considerable green 
corn is being fed. 

Southwestern markets were lower early 
in the week, later firming up. On the de- 
cline there was considerable buying for 
deferred shipment. Mills and jobbers 
have considerable feed sold for August- 
September shipment, and no radical 
change in prices is looked for until these 
contracts are filled. 

There was a good demand for hominy 
feed, and prices held strong, but offer- 
ings were meager, due to the light op- 
eration of mills. There was an improved 
call for oat feed from mixers, and some 
round lots were placed at higher prices 
than a week ago. 

‘Rye feed is selling close to wheat mid- 
dlings. Oil meal was lower, buyers hav- 
ing dropped out of the market when 
prices advanced so sharply. The export 
call for cake continues good, and crush- 
ers are making good sales for Septem- 
ber shipment at about the same price 
they are asking for meal. Manufactur- 
ers of gluten feed are still out of the 
market, being sold up for August, and 
have made no quotations for September. 

H. N. Witson. 








New Bill of Lading Deferred 

The office of A. P. Husband, secretary 
of the Millers’ National Federation, is 
in receipt of a notice from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission advising 
that as a result of a restraining order, 
secured by certain carriers through the 
United States district court for the 
southern district of New York, the ef- 
fective date for use of new forms of bill 
of lading (previously announced as Sept. 
8, 1919) has been postponed until fur- 
ther order of the commission. 





During the 11 months ending June 30, 
1919, American mills received 4,431,194 
tons cottonseed, and crushed 4,432,357. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with ee = bbls: Phage: 10 Aug. 11 

9 Aug 1918 1917 
ie #36 269, “ir 375,915 206,440 

10,475 10,520 
5,850 10,800 19,000 
9,200 8500 4,500 


Minneapolis .. 
St. Paul 

Duluth-Superior rere 
Milwaukee ..... 10,000 





Totals 


366,125 295,130 395,215 229, 940 
Outside mills*. .139,405 


102,910 





Ag’gate sprge.505,530 498,125 

i 30,600 30,100 41,400 
56,800 
97,200 
4,250 


42,400 
43,500 
85,600 

7,100 


53,300 50,400 
96,500 125,460 
8,000 9,400 
Chicago 21,250 22,250 25,250 3,250 
Kansas City.... 75,700 80,900 72,600 70,400 
Kansas Cityt. ..303,960 260,535 326,591 202,510 

18,695 12,365 
33,635 40,000 21,980 19,800 
58,650 44,380 63,127 52,215 
- 141,745 138,315 142,723 100,280 
15,655 18,375 4,585 
1 000 14,950 9,320 
000 16,890 16,740 


Rochester 


Nashville** . 
Portland, Oreg. 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 10 Aug. 11 

Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 61 49 62 40 
St. Paul 45 Ag - 
Duluth-Superior .. 41 16 ’ 53 
Outside milis* .... 4% 39 g 38 

Average spring... 53 44 : 40 
Milwaukee 55 51 7 37 
St. Louis 60 9 84 
St. Louist $ 65 56 
Buffalo § 75 51 
Rochester 51 35 
Chicago S% 9F 18 
Kansas City 7 
Kansas Cityt 


Nashville** .... 
Portland, Oregon. 


56 5 55 48 

Flour output for week ending Aug. 9 at all 
above points shows an increase of 3 per cent 
from week ending Aug. 2. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

?Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO JULY 25 


The United States Grain Corporation’s 
twelfth weekly bulletin, giving the com- 
plete figures covering the wheat and 
wheat flour movement throughout the 
United States for the week ending July 
25, follows: 

Flour produced, 1,976,000 bbls, against 
1,753,000 the previous week and 1,870,000 
a year ago. 

Receipts from farms, 51,665,000 bus, 
against 33,793,000 the previous week and 
40,283,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all. mills and 
elevators, 80,638,000 bus, against 64,544,- 
000 a year ago, showing an increase be- 
tween July 11 and July 18 of this year 
of 26,814,000 bus, against an increase for 
the similar week a year ago of 20,846,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 

Flour output, 
bbis 





Total for 

year,* bbis 
1918 1919 1918 
1,662 109,537 107,038 
1,663 112,144 108,700 
1,283 114,215 109,983 


Week ended— 1919 
16 2,671 


1,407 116,138 111,390 
1,411 117,936 112,590 
1,383 119,605 113,973 
121,130 116.373 

1,143 681 

2,539 1,859 

4,292 2,449 

1, 870 6,268 5,319 
(BUS) 

7~Receipts—, 

Week ended— Rs 4 19 1919 
108 83,000 

74,489 


ge 

1918 
$1,000 
29,117 
26,537 
22,121 
18,599 
14,321 
14,269 
17,731 
28,732 
43,698 
64,544 


65,824 
65,278 
49,633 
43,334 
37,589 
37,053 
40,961 
53,824 
80,638 
*Fiscal years beginning ‘July 1, 








2,400 
8,500 
5; 600 
7,100 
3,250 
),400 
2,510 
800 
215 
1.280 
585 
320 
740 


iges 
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FEDERAL DRIVE ON HIGH FOOD COST 





All Government Agencies are Directed by the President to Co-operate in 
Measures to Remedy Excessive Prices—Chief Executive Asks Action 
Under Existing Laws, and the Enactment of New Legislation 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Aug. 9.—All the 
agencies of the federal government have 
been summoned by the President to co- 
operate in the formulation and execution 
of a campaign against excessive food 
costs. The guide P ag of this campaign 
were outlined by the President yesterday 
in his address to the joint session of 
Congress. Briefly stated, they are as 
follows: 

(1) Acting under the authority of ex- 
isting law, the President will restrict 
wheat exportations; sell surplus food and 
clothing held by the government at cost; 
remove food hoards from storage, and put 
them on the market; prosecute dealers 
who seek to control supplies and prices in 
restraint of normal trade operations; and 
expose, through publicity, profiteering re- 
tailers. 

(2) The President recommended that 
Congress enact legislation expanding the 
powers of the food control act and ex- 
tending the life of that act; exclude goods 
from interstate commerce if laws are not 
complied with; impose severe penalties 
for profiteering in foodstuffs; limit the 
period during which food can be held in 
storage; require that the price at which 
goods were placed in storage be indicated 
upon them; that the price of goods when 
they left producer be also so indicated; 
that companies and corporations doing an 
interstate business be placed under fed- 
eral license. 

Discussing steps proposed by the gov- 
ernment to reduce the price of wheat 
and wheat products, the President said: 

“Wheat shipments and credits to facili- 
tate the purchase of our wheat can and 
will be limited and controlled in such a 
way as not to raise, but rather to lower, 
the price of flour here. The government 
has the power, within certain limits, to 
regulate that. We cannot deny wheat to 
foreign peoples who are in dire need of 
it, and we do not wish to do so; but, for- 
tunately, though the wheat crop is not 
what we hoped it would be, it is abundant 
if handled with provident care. The 
price of wheat is lower in the United 
States than in Europe, and can, with 
proper management, be kept so.” 

Quoting figures made public the past 
week by the Federal Trade Commission, 
the President declared that there was no 
real economic basis for prevailing high 
prices in many food commodities on the 
ground of shortage. There was more 
food in dry and cold storage by 19 per 
cent on June 1 of this year than at the 
corresponding time last year. Citing a 
number of foods, plentiful quantities of 
which were being held in storage to sup- 
port the current high prices, he declared 
that the federal government would take 
steps at once to release these holdings. 
The President made no charge of exces- 
sive prices in the wheat or milling in- 
dustry. 

The Federal Trade Commission figures 
on which the President relied to show 
larger holdings of food in storage, ex- 
clusive of army stores, this year than 
last, show the following comparative 
stocks and prices for cereals: 

Mixed flour, 11,880,000 lbs on hand, 
which is 158 per cent of the 7,500,000 Ibs 
on hand last year. No prices secured. 

Buckwheat flour, 18,000,000 Ibs, or 327 
per cent of last year’s ‘stocks, which were 
5,500,000 Ibs. Price, April, 1919 (season- 
ally off the market from about April to 
October), $5 per 100 Ibs; April, 1918, 
35.75 @6.25. 

Wheat flour, white, 3,840,000 bbls June 
1, 1919, against 3,235,000 last year. This 
year’s stock is 122 per cent of last year’s. 
Price, June, 1919, standard patent (Min- 
neapolis), $12@12.20 per bbl; straights, 
$11.50@11.80; June, 1918, United States 
= Administration, standard, $9.80@ 

Rye, 11,600,000 bus, or 346 per cent of 
a — fgete of 3,350,000 bus. Price, 
June, 1919, No. 2 (Chicago), $1.5314 per 
bu; June, 1918, 58 6) a? 

Barley, 16,400,000 bus, or 207 per cent 
of last year’s stock, which was 7,900,000 
bus. Price, June, 1919, $1.19@1.97 per 
bu; June, 1918, $1.21@1.96. 

Wheat, 41,950,000 bus this June, which 


is 275 per cent of the 15,280,000 bus in 
stock last June. Price, June, 1919, No. 1 
northern spring (Chicago), $2.51 per bu; 
June, 1918, $2.30. No. 2 red winter 
(Chicago), June, 1919, $2.46 per bu; 
June, 1918, $2.17. 

In consequence of the President’s rec- 
ommendations and the pressure of labor 
forces for remedial legislation to reduce 
food costs, a torrent of measures aimed at 
the cost of living may be expected to be 
presented in Congress in the next few 
weeks. Senator Gronna, of North Da- 
kota, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, has called a preliminary 
meeting of his committee for Monday 
and has promised to make public on 
Tuesday an outline of what the commit- 
tee proposes to do. 

Out of the maze of suggestions for 
remedial legislation to be found in con- 
gressional gossip following the President’s 
address, the following stand out as most 
likely to receive favorable consideration: 

(1) The expansion of the food control 
act to give greater power over cold stor- 
age holdings, and the provision of pen- 
alties for violations of such regulations 
as may be prescribed under it. 

(2) The licensing of individuals and 
firms engaged in interstate trading in 
food commodities, and the prescription of 
price-labeling rules which will enable the 
consumer to calculate the ultimate percent- 
age of profit much after the fashion that 
the food and drug act acquaints the con- 
sumer with the percentage of alcohol and 
other chemicals on his label. This pro- 
posal is bound to meet with much objec- 
tion in Congress. It will be argued that 
such restrictions on business will tend to 
discourage trade, through interference 
with legitimate competitive practices. 

Two bills now pending before the Sen- 
ate agricultural committee, framed by 
senators Kenyon and Kendrick and di- 
rected toward regulation of the meat in- 
dustry, will be taken up next week. The 
Kenyon measure provides for the licens- 
ing of packing-houses, and the Kendrick 


bill for the licensing of stockyards now * 


owned or controlled by the packers. Un- 
der these measures an alleged monopoly 
of the packing-house and yard facilities 
would be wiped out, so that independent 
interests could share in their use. The 
Kendrick bill also proposes to license re- 
frigerator cars, throwing them open to 
the use of independent packing concerns, 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


Secretary Husband’s Advice 

Secretary .A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, in a special 
bulletin issued Saturday, Aug. 9, refers 
to the agitation for an investigation of 
the high cost of living and its relation 
to the milling and flour trade. His bul- 
letin reads as follows: ‘ 

“Washington authorities are reported 
to be working on plans to reduce the cost 
of living. Public and press estimates of 
proper values are made on the basis of 
the guaranteed wheat price. The public 
is not aware of the premium being paid 
for wheat above the guaranteed basis. 

“Moreover, the government, in the 
event of a resale price or price adjust- 
ment, will not recognize any flour values 
based on premiums, and will endeavor to 
establish vee prices either at the guar- 
anteed price or at such prices below that 
level as it may determine. 

“Under such conditions it is well for 
millers to exercise care in selling their 
products.’ There need be no hesitation 
regarding sales made to buyers who have 
signed agreements with the Grain Cor- 
poration, because the latter, under the 
terms of their agreement, will protect 
such buyers in the event of the establish- 
ment of a resale price for wheat lower 
than the guaranteed price. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether, in the event of 
such a resale price being established, 
millers could force delivery of flour or 
feed sold to buyers who have not signed 
agreement with the Grain Corporation. 


On sales to such buyers, millers assume 


all the risk. 
“Millers should also keep in mind that 
the only basis price for wheat recognized 


by the Grain Me) geod is the guaran- 
teed price ($2.26 Chicago), plus such 
premiums as mal by 

ment by the G Corporation, be 
ed to guaranteed price. Millers 
sume the risk on the commercial p 
miums above the guaranteed price paid 
for wheat. 

“No one can venture an opinion as to 
what may develop in the near future, but 
it behooves millers to keep these things 
in mind and conduct their business ac- 
cordingly.” 


‘ 


4% 





CORPORATION TO SELL FLOUR 


A t of Red d Price Considered 
Misleading by Trade, as It Does Not 
State What Quality 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 9.—On Friday, 
Aug. 8, the Grain Corporation issued the 
following notice: 

“The Grain Corporation is prepared to 
divert from its flour purchases, to sell and 
deliver to wholesalers and jobbers, 
straight wheat flour in 140-lb jute sacks, 
basis at $10.25, delivered in carload lots 
on track, in territory east of the Illinois 
and Indiana line and east of the Missis- 
sippi River from Cairo to the Gulf, and 
at $10 delivered in carload lots on track 
west of that line, but not applying to Pa- 
cific Coast territory. 

“Jobbers and wholesalers purchasing 
flour from the Grain Corporation must 
guarantee not to sell at more than 75c 
additional, wholesaler and jobber in turn 
requiring that the retailer will not sell at 
more than $1.25 additional to wholesaler’s 
price in original packages, and at a price 
not higher than 7c lb for broken pack- 
ages of any size.” 

The trade is somewhat incensed at this 
action, because it is badly misleading to 
the public. On its face it looks as though 
a great reduction in the. price of flour 
was possible, by reason of which it might 
argue that cheaper bread was within 
reach. 

The notice neglects to state, either 
purposely or otherwise, whether the flour 
to be offered is soft or hard wheat. If 
it is the former, the price at which it 
is to be offered is 25c bbl above the pres- 
ent market for a better grade of flour, 
so the public cannot be especially bene 
fited by this action of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, but the flour trade may be consid- 
erably harmed. 





W. QuacKENBUSH. 





No Storage Premiums 


The United States Grain Corporation 
announces that there will be no storage 
premiums added to the basic prices in 
its buying scale, for the present, nor 
until there accumulates in its hands a 
sufficient reserve of wheat to secure a 
measure of protection for future home 
requirements. 

In accordance with this policy the 
wheat director is refusing proffered con- 
tracts which foreign buyers are desirous 
of making at the Grain Corporation price 
level, these buyers being apparently anx- 
ious to cover their requirements for some 
months in advance. 

Apparently, their inability to secure 
supplies in, other sources of wheat makes 
them especially urgent in proposing con- 
tracts with the United States, but these 
contracts, the Wheat Director says, can- 
not be entered into until a sufficient ac- 
cumulation of wheat in the hands of the 
Grain Corporation furnishes assurance of 
reasonable prices to our own people. 





Strike at Rotterdam 


Lonpon, Ene., July 24—It is an- 
nounced today that the grain handlers at 
Rotterdam, Holland, are out on strike 
and, as a result, the entire grain trans- 
portation. of the port has come to a 
standstill. Dutch papers state that the 
strike was declared under pressure of 
communistic influence, and that it is not 


justified. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Trade Agreement Date Extended 


Announcement was made by the Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation, 42 Broad- 
way, Aug. 6,-that the various trades may 
have the privilege of signing trade agree- 
ments with the Grain Corporation up to 
Aug. 20. Agreements must be returned 
to the agents of the corporation in the 
various zones on or before that date. 


WHEAT ESTIMATE REDUCED 


August Forecast of Department of Agricul- 
ture Decreases 1919 Crop Figure by 





221,000,000 Bus 
The reporting board of the Bu- 
reau of Crop tes, Department of 


Agriculture, in its August estimate re- 
duces by 221,000,000 bus its tion 
of the 1919 wheat crop. The July figure 
was 1,161,000,000 bus, whereas the Au- 
gust forecast is 940,000,000. The board” 
sees a decrease of 124,000,000 bus in win- 
ter wheat, and 97,000,000 in spring wheat. 
The August forecast also reduced corn 
figures, a drop of 27,052,000 bus from the 
July estimate being recorded as a result 
of a want of rain, serious over large areas 
of the corn belt, particularly in Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The estimate promises 2,- 
788,378,000 bus, compared with a forecast 
of 2,815,430,000 on July 1. ; 
A statement issued by the board as- 
scribes the downward trend in winter 
wheat to- the ill effects of rust, scab and 
blight. The stock in the Southwest is 
described as the best in years, being above 
normal; but in the western mountain dis- 
tricts, dry-land wheat is generally poor. 
In the Northwest, also, the crop is dis- 
appointing, owing to lack of rainfall. 
Spring wheat, the statement said, is 
even more seriously affected. Most of the 
spring wheat territory was in the area 
of drouth, with serious damage from rust, 
scab and grasshoppers in North Dakota. 
The crop reporting board’s table of 
comparative figures follows (000,000’s 
omitted): , 1918 
-——*1919———. December kn 


August July esti- 191 
forecast forecast mate average 
558 555 


Winter wheat.. 715 839 

Spring wheat... 225 322 359 236 
All wheat .... 940 1,161 917 791 
oT ee eee eee 2,788 2,815 2,583 2,749 
ORES cciccccnvcs 1,266 1,403 1,538 1,331 
Barley ....... 204 231 256 199 
BPO baelc ceva 784.6 103 90.2 50.0 
Buckwheat ... 16.1 eee 17.2 14.7 
White potatoes 357 391 400 366 


Sweet potatoes. 100 102 86.3 69.2 

Tobacco, lbs...1,335 1,458 1,340 1,091 
Flaxseed ..... 10.2 13.2 14.7 13.8 
WEIOG |p. <éceanee 43.4 42.5 40.4 30.8 
Hay, all, tons. 111 116 90.4 96.9 

*Interpreted from condition reports. 

liminary estimate. 

WINTER WHEAT (000’s omitted) 
December 





r—tstimate—, - 

1913-1917 

State— *1919 1918 average 
New York ....... 10,428 6,840 8,673 
Pennsylvania ... 28,770 24,718 24,164 
Maryland ....... 10,962 11,346 10,684 
VINOD Fo cc oces 15,100 15,600 13,944 
North Carolina.. 8,628 7,105 8,391 
ee 49,756 43,225 34,914 
Indiana ......... 42,930 49,266 36,285 
Illinois ......... 54,723 52,266 37,543 
Michigan ....... 19,246 10,010 15,806 
7, SPA 12,699 6,150 8,957 
Missouri ........ 56,943 52,873 32,504 
Nebraska ....... 49,000 33,478 52,176 
Kansas ......... 144,807 101,760 102,322 
Kentucky ....... 11,506 12,129 9,862 
Tennessee ...... 7,164 7,600 8,215 
.,, aeerrerrr rr’ 33,759 8,920 16,538 
Oklahoma ...... 50,204 32,899 33,914 
Montana ....... 3,702 8,184 13,144 
Colorado ........ 12,510 7,095 6,992 
eae 1,968 2,656 4,708 
eC eee 5,994 6,556 8,646 
Washington 23,088 9,424 24,578 
Oregon ......... 17,600 10,795 12,761 
California ...... 13,348 7,590 6,213 
United States.. 715,301 558,449 655,190 


*Preliminary estimate. 
SPRING WHEAT (000’s omitted) 
Forecast 1919 Dec, estimate 


From From 6-year 

Aug.1 Julyl average 

State— condition condition 1918 1913-17 
Minnesota 38,994 60,956 78,330 60,931 
N. Dakota 58,454 86,918 101,010 81,648 
S. Dakota. 32,570 52,385 69,350 38,066 
Montana.. 7,590 11,522 17,260 12,421 
Wash’gton 23.508 26,582 17,005 18,110 





U. States 225,080 322,096 


Casselton Mill Sold 

The 600-bbl mill at Casselton, N. D., 
which was operated under lease recently 
by the Baldwin Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has been taken over by the 
Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co. (co-op- 
erative). This company has been incor- 
porated under the North Dakota laws, 
with $125,000 capital stock, $100,000 of 
which has been paid in, and it is said the 
remainder will be paid within a few 
weeks, The mill is to be made ready to 
begin operations on the new crop. 

. D. Movius, formerly of the ony ih 
wood ie BD.) Co-Operative Milling Co., 
is president of the company. James Mc- 
Kinnon, assistant cashier of the Cass 
County National Bank, of Casselton, is 
treasurer, and James Farrell, a wealthy 


farmer, secretary. 


368,651 235,444 
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- The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 61,275 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Aug. 9) 330,435 bbls, 
against 325,915 in 1918, 206,440 in 1917, 
and 360,385 in 1916. 


* + 


The demand for flour has flattened out. 
Business with most mills during the last 
week was very slim. Virtually all buyers 
were impressed by the talk of federal in- 
vestigation, and simply withdrew from 
the market. 

Millers are inclined to criticize the ac- 
tion of the Grain Corporation in selling 
flour. The offices of the Grain Corpora- 
tion this week are offering to sell flour at 
$10 bbl, in 140-lb jute sacks, at any point 
west of the Illinois-Indiana state line and 
west of the Mississippi, but not in Pa- 
cific Coast territory. The millers claim 
that this advertising is misleading to the 

neral public, for the reason that the 
ayman does not understand what the 
quality of the flour is that the government 
offers to sell. The Grain Corporation last 
week bought, 1,031,000 bbls flour at $9.80 
@10.40 bbl, jutes, Baltimore. It is re- 
ported that the bulk of this was soft 
wheat flour, and presumably the flour 
that the government is now willing to di- 
vert to domestic use is largely soft win- 
ter wheat flour. This, of course, cannot 
be used by bread bakers to any extent. 

Spring wheat millers still have a lit- 
tle flour at the various centers of distri- 
bution in the East which they are offering 
ex-warehouse on the basis of $12@12.50 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
These stocks of old-wheat flour, however, 
aré unimportant. 

Mills are now quoting new-crop flour 
freely for September shipment. The 
general asking price is $11.50 for stand- 
ard patent, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. For 40 to 60 day shipment, 
$11.25 is asked. Bakers patent for 40- 
day shipment is held at $11.10, and for 
40 to 60 day shipment at $10.85, Minneap- 
olis. Some mills are still unwilling to 
give out flour prices for September ship- 
ment. They do not know what they will 
have to pay for cash wheat in September, 
and for that reason they are not ag- 
gressive sellers. 

First and second clear. flours are very 
slow, and most mills have these grades to 
offer. Quotations are anything but firm. 
First clear is generally held at $9@9.50 
bbl, and second clear at $6.50@7, in 140- 
Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


The demand for millfeed continues re- 
markably brisk. Prices softened a little 
a week ago, but since then there has been 
a reaction, and quotations are held firm. 
Mills are askin 1 for bran, $52@53 for 
standard middlings, $57.50@59 for flour 
middlings, and $63@64 for red dog, 30- 
day shipment. They are not discounting 
the future to any extent, claiming to be 
able to sell all they can offer for 30-day 
shipment at spot prices. 

obbers, on the other hand, are some- 
what bearish in their views as to future 
shipment, and are offering stuff freely 
for 60-day shipment at about $3@3.50 ton 
discount under spot prices. 

Jobbers report an “p arently unlim- 
ited demand for rye mi dlings, ut these 
are unobtainable in quantity. The nom- 
inal asking price for prompt shipment 
is $51@52 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.0.b. Min- 


neapolis, 
FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 50 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 


capacity of 57,270 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 9 they made 149,880 
bbls of flour, against 108,910 in 1918. 

Fifty “outside” mills last week shipped 
1,030 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against 2,210 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation Aug. 12: 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

_Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A. South, 
B, Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B 
and C (one-half) mills. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 9, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 
«+++1,765 2,171 
53 


1917 1916 1915 
954 1,705 910 


Minneapolis 
*307 942 


Duluth 


Totals ........1,818 2,200 1,261 2,647 
Duluth, b’d’d oes eee 33 


Totals 2.6008 1,818 2,200 1,261 2,680 
*Includes Canadian, 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 9, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
--106,380 76,464 105,764 163,790 


Minneapolis 
90,325 *17,075 25,238 100,326 


Duluth 


196,705 93,539 131,002 264,116 


Totals 
19,279 12,884 


Duluth, b’d’d.. 
Totals ......196,705 
*Includes Canadian. 

to May 5, 1917. 
Elevator stocks at 

Duluth on Aug. 9, in 

omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis.. 756 40 226 

Duluth *47 





93,539 140,281 277,000 
tBonded receipts up 


and 
(000’s 


Minneapolis 
bushels 


1916 1915 
7,803 766 
7,705 54 
Totals 9 7 273 15,508 820 
Duluth, b’d’d..... wee one 239 Z0% 


273 15,747 820 


Totals...... 906 
*Includes Canadian. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP ns 
Wheat-cutting is virtually finished in 
the Northwest, and threshing from shock 
has started and will be in full swing this 
week, providing weather remains favor- 
able. Reports from the threshing ma- 
chines confirm the estimates of damage 
done during July by blight and rust. 
Yields are below an average and the crop 
appears to be light in weight, though it is 
said it will make a strong flour. The 
average yield promises to be 5 to 10 bus 
per acre. 

Commenting on the deterioration of 
crops in Minnesota the last month, Paul 
H. Kirk, Minnesota field agent of the 
Department of Agriculture, says: 

“Practically every crop in Minnesota 
has suffered from a ayn mee j of dam- 
ages. Continued floods injured all crops 
in the southwestern district and along 
the lowlands of the Minnesota River. 
Several counties in the northwestern dis- 
trict also suffered severe damage from 
floods in the territory tributary to Mud 
Lake. Scab, in bad form, appeared dur- 
ing July in practically all of the spring 
wheat area. The damage from this dis- 
ease was greatest in the southern two- 
thirds of the state; In the extreme north- 
west there is but little scab. in the wheat. 
Blight, due to hot weather and too much 
moisture, is another factor causing crop 
damage. Black rust also developed dur- 
ing July. The damage was not as great 
as anticipated. The major portion of 
damage to small grains was from scab, 
blight and premature ripening of grain. 
Flood damage in local areas was the big 
factor in crop loss.” 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found 


, tions in the Northwest. 


a number of reports from interior north- 
western’ mills relative to the condition 
of the crop on Aug. 11. 


NORTHWEST WHEAT CROP 


Department of Agriculture estimates 
of the wheat crop in the Northwest by 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

#1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minh.. 38,994 78,330 50,225 25,500 69,700 
N. D.. 68,454 101,010 66,000 39,325 151,970 
S. D... 32,570 69,350 43,400 22,050 61,200 


86,875 282,870 
16,830 19,500 





Tots. 130,018 248,690 149,625 
Mont.. 7,590 17,250 10,098 
*Estimate Aug. 1, 1919. 


THROUGH EXPORT BILIS OF LADING 


Through export bills of lading are now 
in general use, being authorized by the 
Federal Railroad Administration. The 
bills of lading are issued by the roads 
making the initial haul. The old form of 
document is used with the simple clause 
stamped to include all clauses of the 
ocean contract or ocean carrier bill of 
lading. This obviates the necessity of 
forwarding the property to the seaboard 
on domestic documents, there to be ex- 
changed for ship’s bills of lading after 
the property has been loaded on the ship; 
also the details required of a forwarding 
agent, Shippers are required to — in 
writing that they will assume all demur- 
rage and seaboard charges which may ac- 
crue beyond the free storage period at 
the seaboard, which is commonly 10 days. 


WHEAT PREMIUMS HIGHER 

Cash wheat premiums came back last 
week, Prices advanced daily, and for 
the week show a gain of about 20c bu. 
No. 1 dark closed today at $2.80@2.85 
bu; No. 1 northern, $2.70@2.80. Old 
wheat was wanted by mills and they took 
all offerings, which were very light. New 
wheat receipts are increasing. Most of 
it is light in weight, and grades No. 2 
northern or lower. 

Southwestern wheat offerings were 
fairly liberal during the week, and choice 
grades were in demand. No. 2 Kansas 
and Oklahoma were quoted at $2.35@ 
2.38 bu. 

FLAXSEED PRODUCTS FIRM 

The linseed market at Minneapolis is 
very strong. This is caused by the con- 
tinued light offerings of seed, the active 
export market and the poor crop condi- 
Flaxseed during 
the week was higher, and the light offer- 
ings were snapped up by mills. Today 
No. 1 closed at $6.09@6.11 bu. 

Continental buyers were in the market 
again last week, and crushers report very 
good sales at firm prices. British buyers 
were not interested, being fairly well sup- 
plied. Linseed oil cake is quoted by local 
crushers at $87.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis. Domestic demand for oil meal was 
quiet last week. This was no doubt due 
to unsettled conditions, buyers not wish- 
ing to take on supplies at this time. Oil 
meal is held at $90 ton, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market at Minneap- 
olis last week was active and prices high- 
er. Corn was strong. Offerings were 
rather light, and there was a good de- 
mand for yellow and mixed grades. 
Closing prices today (Aug. 12): No. 3 
yellow, $1.98@2 bu; an advance of 20c 
for the week. 

Old oats were in keen demand, and 
sold at a premium. New oats were also 
quite active, and sold at about 1@2ec bu 
under old stuff. Lower and thin grades 
were quiet. No. 3 white closed today at 
714,@75% bu, or 4@7c higher than a 
week ago; No. 4 white, 663%,@71%¢c. 

Rye was featureless last week. Offer- 
ings were fairly liberal, but there was a 
steady demand. Elevators and mills 
were in the market. No. 2 closed at 
$1.49%,@1.49% bu. 

Barley was strong, compared with the 
futures. There was a steady demand 
from elevators and shippers. Range to- 
day, $1.15@1.35 bu. 


CARS MUST BE KEPT MOVING 


The United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration at Minneapolis has notified the 
grain trade that it will not permit the 
holding of grain in cars for speculative 
purposes. The Railroad Administration 
will not interfere as long as the cars 
bring grain that is to be marketed or 
stored at once, but should it be found 
that the grain is being held on track 
pending changes in prices, the authorities 
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will place embargoes on grain consigned 
to the offenders. 5 63 ed 
It is reported that early this week some 
difficulty was experienced in this market, 
when a few grain men seemed to take 
plenty of time to unload their cars. This 
caused a slight accumulation and brought 
forth the order from the administration. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


J. V. Lane, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, is in Minneapolis today. 

The Riegger Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has moved its office to 318 Flour Ex- 
change. 

Mill oats are strong and in good de- 
mand at. 62@64c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, 

B. D. Anderson has been engaged by 
the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
as a flour salesman. 

The Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
is building an additional grain tank at a 
cost of about $11,000. 

The Northern Bag Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, has taken out a building permit for a 
four-story factory building. 

R. J. Maher, the Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
representative of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is in Minneapolis today. 

The owners of terminal elevators at 
Minneapolis have refused the request of 
grain shippers in this market for a closed- 
shop agreement. 

Clinton W. Leach, formerly auditor for 
the United States Food Administration, 
is now office manager of the Gregory (S. 
D.) Roller Mills. 

C. A. Brandon, superintendent for the 
Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal, Minn., is in 
Minneapolie today en route home from 
an auto trip to northern Minnesota. 

The Northern Grain Co., grain com- 
mission, 1021 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, is liquidating. A. E. Zonne 
and F. C. Bass were the principals. 

Auditors are now engaged in going 
over the books of the Currie (Minn.) 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. It is reported 
that there is a shortage of about $35,000. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
transferred J. B. Rosenbaum from New 
England to a territory nearer his home 
at Cleveland. He will cover eastern Ohio 
and West Virginia. 

William McLoughlin has succeeded E. 
L. Jenal as manager of the Globe Flour 
Mills Co. at Perham, Minn. Mr. Jenal 
is going with the Capital City Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

The city weighmaster at Minneapolis 
confiscated about 300 loaves of bread 
from one of the local Barker System 
Bakeries for alleged short weight. It is 
claimed that the loaves were labeled 24 
oz, and weighed only 22. 

F. L. Lyons & Co., feed jobbers, Min- 
neapolis, have been succeeded by the 
Lyons-Kuehn Co. Mr. Lyons has asso- 
ciated with himself in business W. R. 
Kuehn, formerly manager of the mixed- 
feed department of the Albert Dickinson 
Co., Minneapolis. 

A. M. Blaisdell, secretary of the Blais- 
dell Milling Co., Minneapolis, who was 
operated on for gallstones July 22, is 
gradually improving. For a time his 
condition was serious, but he is well on 
the way to recovery now and expects to 
be out of the hospital in about two weeks. 

There is some misconception in the 
minds of some of the trade relative to 
the embargo placed by the regional di- 
rector against grain to all markets. Grain 
can now move only under permits issued 
by the Grain Control Committee at the 
various terminals, notwithstanding _re- 
ports to the contrary. 

The Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota has authorized the purchase of 
the flour mill at Drake, N. D., by J. A. 
McGovern, manager of the State Mill & 
Elevator Association. The consideration 
was $20,000, The mill has a capacity of 
about 100 bbls, and will be used for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

T. W. Scott, superintendent of the 
Kansas Milling Co., of Wichita, who has 
been confined to his room in a Minneapo- 
lis hotel for some weeks with acute neu- 
ralgia, left Aug. 10 for the Pacific Coast 
in the hope that the change would bene- 
fit his health. He will visit with his 
daughter in Portland, Oregon. Mr. Scott’s 
illness affected his eyesight, and he was 
blind for three days. 
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Considering the difficulties of indus- 
trial, social and itical character which 
menaced the trade this week, millers in 
Kansas City and the Southwest pre- 
served a remarkable degree of equanim- 
ity. Very naturally, the proposition of 
the government to resell wheat at 75c 
discount under the guaranty level was 
disturbing to millers with books full of 
flour orders at prices exceeding the fed- 
eral basis. The demand was checked. 

Passing of thé danger, with merely a 
decision to offer federal stocks of the 
straight grade in domestic channels at 
$10@10.25 bbl, afforded relief, but im- 
mediately the strike of railway mechanics 
began to threaten the transportation sit- 


uation, and the agitation for lower liv-- 


ing cost generally assumed the propor- 
tions of a national crisis. 

There was little effort to book new 
sales, and the scarcity of inspected cars 
for loading began to cause accumulations 
of flour. It was freely predicted that 
mills would shut down by the end of the 
week, but this possibility was happily 
averted on Friday by the resumption of 
work in the railroad shops. 

At the end of the week the feeling was 
decidedly more optimistic, and millers 
predicted a resumption of flour demand 
that would keep operations up to capa- 
city. The wheat market, which at one 
time during the week was down to the 
federal level, had begun to recover, and 
the bullish attitude of producers indi- 
cated that the tone would continue firm. 
It is reported that farmers in Kansas 
are binning much of their grain, and that 
many would be willing to see the govern- 
ment minimum price guaranty abolished. 

Production of flour in Kansas City for 
the week was the second largest thus far 
reported on the new crop, showing. a 
slight decrease from the previous pls 

* +. 

The millfeed market was unsettled by 
the events of the week, but began to right 
itself after the conclusion of the railroad 
shopmen’s strike. Most mills are well sold 


ahead on bran. Dealers report relatively - 


freer offerings of shorts than of bran. 
Quotations: spot bran, $39@40_ ton; 
August shipment $39@40, September $38 
@39; brown shorts for August shipment 
$51@53, September $50@51; gray shorts 
for August shipment $54@57, September 
$52@54. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This Week 6 ised His wines 75,700 93 
Last Week .xi«duseshes duel 80,900 99 
Year O66) 4 100:s ca sthor kane 72,600 88 
TWO YOO8S- EGO occ cetecviris 70,000 97 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwesttrn Miller, is here shown; 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 428,670 303,958 71 
Last week ...... 425,970 260,536 61 
Year ago ........ 364,570 326,591 92 
Two years ago... 287,820 202,512 70 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 24,725 bbls this week, 5,237 last 
week, 3,200 a year ago and 6,270 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 24 reported do- 
mestic business good, 38 fair and 11 slow. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
The = of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, was 
18,694, representing 77 per cent of activ- 
ity, — with 12,363, or 51 per cent, 
last week. . 

TO SELL FLOUR AT $10 


In connection with the announcement 
of the United States Grain Corporation 
that it is prepared to sell straight grades 
of hard winter, soft winter or spring 
wheat flour to domestic consumers at $10 
bbl, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, in car 
lots, D. F. Piazzek, zone agent in Kansas 
City, has received instruction from head- 
quarters at New York to begin an adver- 
tising campaign for the sale. In the 
Kansas City zone the price will be $10. 


ISMERT-HINCKE CO. INCREASES HOLDINGS 


The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, which is looking forward to an 
extension of its plant, this week acquired 
seven and a half acres adjoining the pres- 
ent mill site. The mill now has a daily 
capacity of 2,200 bbls. The company al- 
so operates a mill at Topeka. 


NEW KANSAS CITY GRAIN FIRM 


Announcement is made of the organiza- 
tion of the Davis & Hunt Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. The company is composed of 
George L. Davis, who formerly was con- 
nected with the E. D. Fisher Commission 
Co., but more recently in the office of 
the Root Grain Co., and B. B. Hunt, a 
member of Hunt Bros. Milling Co., Pleas- 
ant Hill, Mo. The company will do a 
general consignment business and also 
handle futures, with offices at 221 Board 
of Trade Building. 


MILL STRIKE SITUATION IMPROVED 


Prospects for an amicable settlement 
of the labor trouble in the flour mills of 
Topeka, Kansas, improved this week when 
John Crawford, state labor commissioner, 
intervened. Mr. Crawford’s action was 
prompted by a clash between union and 
non-union men, during which two of the 
former were shot and slightly wounded. 
Mr. Crawford proposed a compromise 
which included suspension for one year 
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of the union’s demand for recognition. 
His solution of the wage was an 
cores See is likely to 

jag ea age at Salina, Kansas, also 
have d new working conditions, 
including a 25 per cent advance in wages 


‘and recognition of the union. The men’ 


want an 8-hour working day, a limit of 
six days’ work a week and full pay after 
one week’s idleness in case of shut-downs. 


DEATH OF WAYNE A, RIDGWAY 


Wayne A. Ridgway, only son of Charles 
H. Ridgway,. manager of the Western 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Kan- 
sas City, was instantly killed Wednesday 
afternoon when an eastbound Rock Is- 
land passenger train and his motor-car 
collided on a grade crossing, two and a 
half miles west of Lawrence, Kansas. 
He was on his way to Topeka to visit his 
mother. 

Young Mr. Ridgway, who was 26 years 
old, graduated at Kansas’ University in 
1918 with a degree of M.B.A., and last 
year completed a course in Harvard. He 
enlisted in the navy and was classed as a 
part of the crew of the destroyer Dent, 
‘on inactive duty.” Since his return 
home he has been employed in the office 
of his father. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by 
two sisters. 

NOTES 


The Point (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., with a capacity of 50 bbls, will be- 
gin operation Sept. 1. 

N. Sowden, vice-president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was here this week, on his way to Canada 
for a visit. 

Harry G. Randall, manager. of the 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Randall and his fam- 
ily, left this week for Minneapolis. 

Charles L. Roos, sales-manager, Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City Friday, returning from 
Colorado, where he spent several days. 

Rollin E. Smith, of the Bureau of 
Markets, Chicago, was in Kansas City 
Friday and Saturday of this week on 
matters pertaining to federal grain su- 
pervision., 

F. I. Hicks, Central and South Ameri- 
can representative for the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., who has been in Kan- 
sas City several weeks, returned this 
week to Central America for four 
months. 

Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage, Aug. 6, of Rollin C. Mead, assist- 
ant sales-manager of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, to Miss. Eva M. 





Slater, Wash, The ceremony 
was at » Colo, - 
The Beyer Grain Co., Kansas and 


Illinois representative for Low- 
ell Hoit & Co., Chicago, in charge. 


J. Luis Cisneros, flour broker, New 
York, was in the Southwest for several 
days this week, visiting his mill connec- 
tions at Wichita, Hutchinson and other 
—- in Kansas, and stopped in Kansas 

ity Wednesday on his way home. 


E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, has made the 
lowest estimate thus far on the Kansas 
wheat crop, 140,504,000 bus, based on an 
allowance of 13 bus an acre on 10,808,000 
acres harvested and threshed, He says 
750,000 acres will not be threshed, and 
believes threshing returns from the first 
cutting will show a better average than 
the late cutting, because much of the lat- 
ter is badly shriveled and will show a 
light test weight. 





Oriental Rice Surplus Small 


J. H. Stephens, president of the Pa- 
cific Rice Growers’ Association, says that 
exports from the rice-producing centers 
in the Orient will be negligible, for the 
reason that those countries have little or 
no rice for export. 

The 1918 crop throughout the Orient 
was short, he says, and none of the grow- 
ers can build up their surplus out of the 
1919 crop. This applies with particular 
force to Japan, where already they are 
threatened with rice riots due to scarcity 
of their staple food and consequent high 
prices. 

It is highly improBable that the Dutch 
government will permit any rice to leave 
Java or Sumatra, as they need it at 
home. A representative of Sumatra has 
recently made a survey of the rice in- 
dustry in California with a view to ap- 
plying American methods of production, 
so far as practicable, to conditions in 
Sumatra, 

It is proposed to increase the acreage 
in Sumatra by 1,000,000 acres in order to 
maintain rice as a cheap food for its 
people. Reports ftom Saigon and Ran- 
goon are to the effect that there will be 
no appreciable quantities of rice coming 
from there or the Straits Settlements. 

The restoration of pre-war conditions 
means that the great rice mills of Ger- 
many and Holland will resume operations. 
They have always depended upon padd 
from the Orient, but as the Orient will 
have none to send them, they must look 
to America for it. 





Bural Transportation in Serbia 


—"The Bordeaux to Odessa Railroad” 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 9 was 
estimated at 21,250 bbls, or 76 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 22,250, or 83 
per cent, last week, 25,250, or 95 per 
cent, last year, and 3,250, or 18 per cent, 
in 1917. 


The buyin 


- * 

of flour has reel iw a 
to very small bookings by any class 0 
silent. or for any grade of flour. The 
reduced output this week was brought 
about by the scarcity of cars with some 
of the mills, embargoes by several of the 
roads, and some flour buyers have been 
slow in offering their sacks. 

The mills here have not quoted on 
flour made of new spring wheat, and 
bookings at present represent mainly old- 
wheat flour to be made of spring now 
in store, a fair proportion of soft wheat 
flour, but not a great deal of hard win- 
ters. Early in the week, representatives 
of some of the southwestern mills were 
quoting 95 per cent patents from Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma at $10.10@10.35, Some 
Nebraska mills are a trifle higher in their 
range than are those in Kansas. Some 
contend that the flour from the first- 
named state is more satisfactory for 
bread purposes, and is commanding prob- 
ably 10@15c bbl over other hard winters. 

Where old spring wheat flour can be 
located, some buyers have been purchas- 
ing, but the quotations named by most 
mills are high, $11.75@12 for full pat- 
ents, and $10.80@11.30 for straights, 
jute, Chicago. . 

The investigation as to the high cost 
of living has had a depressing effect on 
the sale of flour here by jobbers, as re- 
tailers have curtailed their purchases as 
far as possible. Some of the latter are 
selling well-known Minneapolis mill 
brands, that is, said to be Minneapolis 
flour, from bins where flour has _ been 
dumped from sacks, at as high as $19.50 
bbl, while such flour is obtainable by the 
grocers through the Minneapolis mill 
agencies at $12.75, cotton, in less than 
carload lots, delivered. It is hoped that 
such dealers will be subjected to the 
scrutiny of the government for profiteer- 
ing. 

GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 

The amount of flour offered to the 
Grain Corporation last Tuesday by mill- 
ers and a few jobbers was a little less 
than 200,000 bbls, and the prices ranged 
all the way from $10.40 for soft to $11.75 
for spring wheat, jute, Baltimore. Of 
the amount offered, it is understood that 
about one-quarter was accepted, which 
was soft wheat. Judging by the figures 
named, it seems apparent that those to 
make offers did not seem anxious for 
government contracts. 

BAG VALUES HIGHER 

Today the cost of 140-Ib jute sacks on 
barrel basis is 42c. Jutes have gone up in 

rice again and are scarce, being firm at 
£500 per M, printed. Cotton halves, 
$262.50; quarter bbls, $180; eighth bbls, 
$115. Some of the mills have found it 
hard to operate full capacity, claiming 
that sales have been made to buyers of 

rivate brands, and that sacks have not 
Siok delivered, owing to their scarcity. 


RYE FLOUR CONSUMPTION REDUCED 


Several millers of rye flour while in 
Chicago ye | the week, as well as rep- 
resentatives of such mills from eastern 
territory, claim that there has been a de- 
cided reduction in the consumption of 
rye flour since the prohibition law became 
effective, especially in territories largely 
populated by those who consume beer. 


Millers of rye, however, anticipate that 
there is going to be, eventually, on the 
new crop, a great deal of rye flour ex- 
ported, mainly to Norway, Sweden and 
other countries that heretofore have been 
large buyers of this product. 

NOTES 

E. S. Wagner, Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., will spend the coming week visiting 
the trade in Michigan. 

A number of Board of Trade member- 
ships were transferred the last few 
weeks at $9,050, net, to the buyer. 

J. P. Dousman, president J. P. Dous- 
man Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., was here 
Friday on traffic and business matters. 

H. H. King, president Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was here Fri- 
day on his way to White Lake, Mich., 
for his vacation. 

There is not much activity in the de- 
mand for corn flour, so mill representa- 
tives state. Flour is quoted at $5@5.25 
per 100 Ibs in sacks. 

J. K. Sharpless, who has charge of the 
feed department of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co.’s Chicago office, is taking a 
vacation at his old home in Pennsylvania. 

There has been no pressure of actual 
corn, and practically all the sales were 
short stuff. September at the low point 
showed a decline of 25c, and December 
32c within a week, followed by-a rally 
of 10@I1Ic. 

T. S. Blish, president Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind., and H. B. Sparks, 
president Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
with their families, were in Chicago early 
in the week on their way to Harbor 
Beach, Mich. 

M. J. O’Brien, who has been in the 
brokerage business for a number of 
years, but for the last several months de- 
voting his time to the automobile busi- 
ness, has re-engaged as a broker and mill 
representative. 

The grain trade here was well pleased 
with Julius H. Barnes’s statement of the 
wheat situation given out after his con- 
ference with President Wilson on Aug. 6. 
It showed that wheat and bread were 
relatively cheaper than any other food. 

The desperateness of the railroad situa- 
tion was shown by the order sent out by 
the Railroad Administration announcing 
that only perishable freight would be 
taken, and that any business accepted 
would be subject to delay on account of 
strikes. 

W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., flour merchants and distribu- 
tors, New York City, was in Chicago, 
Thursday, to confer with the new local 
representative, Fred C. Lang. Mr. Tan- 
ner was gn his way to the Southwest to 
call on mill connections. 

The Corn Products Co. has won its 
strike at the Argo, IIl., plant, which has 
been on for more than a month. The men 
struck for a closed shop, and were prac- 
tically beaten within two weeks. Most of 
them have returned to work, and the out- 
put of the plant is increasing. 

B. A. Eckhart, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co,, left Wednesday for New 
York City, and for the balance of the 
week will work in connection with the 
formation of the Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation. He will then take a few weeks’ 
vacaticn at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Most of the cash business in rye has 
been with millers and carriers. Cash rye 
was bought at 1@2c under September. 
Cash barley was in active demand and 
hedges were taken off of futures against 
sales of cash grain, giving the market 
more stability than the other grains, 

Announcement has been made that the 
bakery of H. H. Kohlsaat & Co. will be 
sold at trustee’s sale early next month. 
Bids will be received by the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois until Sept. 3, and 
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will be reported for approval on that 
date before Frank L. Wess, referee in 
bankruptcy. 

The grain trade was greatly alarmed 
last Thursday over a report that Julius 
H. Barnes, Wheat Director, had resigned. 
When Mr. Barnes heard of it, he sent 
out a prompt denial, said that he had 
no intention of resigning, and immediate- 
ly started an investigation as to the source 
of the rumor. 

There have been over 10,000,000 bus 
oats sold by Illinois and Iowa shippers 
for August-September shipment within 
the last 30 days. They may have difficulty 
in filling their contracts, owing to the 
shortage of cars and the railroad tieup. 
Cash handlers here are in some instances 
short.on_ their sales east. . 

Flour awards were made to the insti- 
tutions of Cook County this week, one 
lot of 1,500 bbls, 95 per cent patent, at 
$10.20, jute, delivered, and another, of 
1,550 bbls, first clears, spring grade, 14 
cotton, $8.80, delivered, to various sta- 
tions, both awards having been given to 
Durand & Kasper Co., wholesale grocers. 

R. J. Anderson, secretary and sales- 
manager Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew- 
istown, Mont., has been in Chicago for 
several days looking up trade conditions 
and the possibilities of future business. 
This organization has been doing a very 
successful business in the eastern mar- 
kets, and anticipates a larger volume of 
orders on the present crop. 

A feature of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s report on food supplies June 1 
is that comparisons of flour, wheat and 
other grain stocks are made with those of 
a year ago, when they were far below 
normal, This makes the stocks appear 
very large, when in reality the reverse 
was the case, especially in wheat, which 
were at the point of exhaustion. 

A notice was issued by the railroads, 
Thursday, embargoing wheat shipments 
to Milwaukee and limiting the movement 
of coarse grains to that market to 50 
cars a day. Arrivals at Chicago outside 
of wheat were greatly curtailed in the 
closing days of the week, Chicago get- 
ting only 16 cars of corn on Thursday. 
This advanced white and yellow corn to 
$2 bu. 

There were 20,000 shop men of the rail- 
roads out on a strike here the past week, 
contrary to orders from the heads of their 
unions, local officials taking the respon- 
sibility for the walkout. Heads of the 
machinist department and a few loyal 
men worked practically 24 hours a day 
to keep the engines in the best repair 
possible, but were unable to prevent the 
side-tracking of a large number. 

William Lincoln Henderson, St. Paul, 
Minn., appeared before the Chicago 
Board of Trade directors last Tuesday, 
admitted all the charges against him and 
was expelled from membership. The 
main charges were that he had bucket- 
shop stock trades and accepted busi- 
ness from customers when _ insolvent. 
He owed his clients $100,000, and had no 
assets except a Chicago Board of Trade 
and Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
membership, the total being about $15,000. 

The Star Cereal & Milling Co., 410- 
420 North Western Avenue, has filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. It 
is alleged that the company and its presi- 
dent have been guilty of conveying and 
transferring $50,000 worth of assets of 
the company with the object of conceal- 
ing same. Owing to this organization’s 
name being similar to that of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., there has been con- 
fusion in the mail and wires received. 
The two organizations are in no way af- 
filiated. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxer, Wis., Aug. 9.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
10,000 this week, representing 55 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 9,200, or 51 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls, turned out 
8,500, or 55 per cent. The rye flour pro- 
duction for the week was 3,800 bbls, com- 
pared with 4,000 last week and 1,500 last 
year. 

Flour business quiet. Most buyers have 
withdrawn from the market, having made 
fairly large purchases last week. Mill- 
ers report some business in small lots and 
for immediate shipment. Choice city 
brands of hard spring patent were quoted 
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at $11.60, cotton %’s, and straight at 
$10.80@10.95. Bakers were out of the 
market, and jobbers reported only a 
moderate call from grocers. 

There was very little demand for clear, 
and millers are anxious to sell, but trade 
continues to hold off, expecting lower 
prices. Prices were quoted at $9.50@ 
10.10, in cotton ¥,’s. 

Southwestern patents were slow, and 
offerings liberal but bakers were out of 
the market, and jobbers have supplies on 
ae Quotations were $10.25@10.40, in 
jute. 

There was very little demand for rye 
flour. There was a little inquiry from 
the East and Southwest, and state and 
local business was fair. Prices were 
quoted at $8.10@9.15 for white, $7.40@ 
8 for straight, and $6@6.30 for dark, in 
jute. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for corn flour. Carload business 
was practically at a standstill, but some 
sales were made of small lots. The call 
for corn meal was slow, but demand for 
grits showed a little improvement. Corn 
flour was quoted at $5 per 100 lbs, in 
jute; corn meal, $4.85; grits, $4.85. 

MILLFEED 

Prices were easier, with offerings more 
liberal from mills for August shipment. 
Jobbers sold freely early in the week, 
but later there was a firmer feeling, and 
demand was not so brisk. ‘There was an- 
other advance in oil meal to $95.50; ex- 
port demand for cake was brisk, and 
crushers have nothing to offer this month. 
Transit feed brought good prices, but 


‘ feed for deferred shipment was slow. 


NOTES 

The F. Paustian Milling Co., Brillion, 
will inerease its capital stock to $40,000. 

EK. E. Elkon, Rhinelander, has _pur- 
chased the flour and feed business of 
Joseph Goldberg. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, Aug. 1, were 
35,437 bbls, compared with 23,595 on July 
1, and 14,270 on Aug. 1, 1918. i 

Schlenter Bros., Cascade, flour and feed 
millers, have dissolved, and the business 
will be continued by John Schlenter. 

A. O. Casberg, Holman, flour, feed and 
grain, has incorporated as A. O. Casberg 
& Sons, Inc., with $30,000 capital stock. 

The Chicago & North Western road 
on Aug. 6 issued the following notice to 
all agents: “On account of strike condi- 
tions, effective at once, discontinue ac- 
cepting all dead freight for all points.” 

Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., have ad- 
vanced the pay of all employees in their 
mill 7c an hour, and are operating on the 
tasis of eight hours a day. Advances to 
employees of the Stratton-Ladish Milling 
Co, and J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., have 
also been made. 

The Oconto (Wis.) Milling Co., organ- 
ized to establish a flour and feed mill, has 
elected the following officers: president, 
W. J. Hinker; vice-president, Peter Lar- 
son; secretary, W. N. Comstock; treas- 
urer, E. A. Watterick. The mill, with a 
daily capacity of 50 bbls, is expected to 
be ready for operation by Sept. 1. 

Employees of flour and feed mills and 
bakeries are specifically exempted from 
the provisions of a new Wisconsin law 
requiring employers to allow every per- 
son at least 24 consecutive hours of rest 
in every consecutive seven days. The new 
law expressly states that it does not 
authorize any work on Sunday not now 
authorized by law. 

The new steamship company formed by 
Milwaukee capital to operate three pack- 
age freighters between Milwaukee and 
Michigan City, Ind., via Chicago, has 
been incorporated as the Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago & Michigan City Line, under the 
laws of Wisconsin. The authorized cap- 
ital stock is $325,000. The first boat was 
pee in service Aug. 1. The service will 
» especially advantageous to flour and 
feed shippers. 

The Otto M. Reiss loaded 360,000 bus 
oats at Milwaukee elevators in record- 
breaking time on Aug. 6.. Loading was 
started at 8 a.m, at St. Paul elevator A, 
where 60,000 bus were taken. The steam- 
er was shifted to the Chicago & North 
Western Kinnickinnic elevator for the 
remainder of the cargo, work being com- 
pleted at 5:20 p.m., including one hour 
for shifting and one for luncheon, the 
net time of loading being 7 hours and 20 


winutes. 
H. N. Witson. 
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August 13, 1919 
REMEDY FOR HIGH PRICES 


Douglas W. Lackey, Secretary of Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation, Suggests Reduction 
in Consumption of Meats 


Cuicaco, Itt. Aug. 9.—Douglas W. 
Lackey, secretary of the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation, Chicago, under date 
of Aug. 2, addressed a letter to President 
Wilson in which he reviewed the present 
high cost of living and the possible effect 
of a reduction in the price of wheat. He 
sets forth a very strong argument, based 
not only on his experience, but offers 
therein figures showing the cost of vari- 
ous commodities with comparisons. His 
letter in part is as follows: 

“I am closely following your worthy 
efforts to bring about a readjustment of 
the cost of living, and feel a deep con- 
cern in what is presented to me as a 
»ractical solution, or at least a nucleus 
on which to build an effective means. 
Under the direction of our industry’s 
principals, and in my present position, I 
had the privilege of co-operating with the 
‘ood Administration in the solution of 
several problems during the war. I am 
therefore in a position to speak with the 
conviction of experience when I disagree 
with the suggestion of Congressman Fitz- 
gerald that the $1,000,000,000 wheat guar- 
anty appropriation be employed for this 
purpose. ‘Such a procedure would not 
bring practical results except through its 
psychological potentiality. 

“Our wheat consumption last year was 
1.6 bus per capita. At the Chicago basic 
price of $2.26 the total cost per capita 
would be $10.39, or .0285c per day, or 
about one cent per meal. It is therefore 
ipparent that a reduction of $1 per bu 
in the price of wheat through using the 
appropriation would only reduce the av- 
erage daily wheat-bread expense to about 
.016e for each individual. Assuming that 
the gross consumption of all other cereals 
would equal the average wheat consump- 
tion, it will be seen that the total cost 
would hardly reach six cents per day per 

dividual for all cereals and at their 
present value. 

“The manufacturing and distribution 
costs are not included in this computa- 
tion, inasmuch as they would be the same 
were cereal costs lowered and the present 
wage scale maintained. 

“In seeking more vulnerable and prac- 
tical influences I find that meat, eggs, 
milk, cheese and fats present interesting 
possibilities. Our per capita meat con- 
sumption last year was 181.55 Ibs, and in 
the following proportions: beef, 78.87 lbs; 
pork, 88.25; mutton and lard, 714; veal, 
7.18. If computed on the retail prices 
and per capita with beef .at 45c, pork 
50c, mutton and lard 43c, and veal 50c, 
the cost would total $85.92 at Chicago 
today. If reduced to cost for one day, 
meat and lard would total .2354c, or 
0785e per meal per capita. The com- 
parative costs, then, are .0285c for wheat 
ind ,0785¢e for meats per day. 

“In his address at the conference of 
ein, milling, baking and flour-handling 
interests in New York, June 11, last, 
Wheat Director Barnes said: “ ‘The In- 
ter-Allied Scientific Food Commission, in- 
vestigating the actual value of various 
foods, gives wheat the premier position 
in food content of all the cereals. When 
ocean transport is scarce and costly, and 
the .over-sea need of great volume, this 
influence alone may cause wheat values to 
part company with all conceived relation 
with other foods. 

“*A better education of our own people 
as to how to increase the per cent of 
cereals and vegetables in their diet would 
save in a single year, at home, twice the 
value of our entire wheat crop. And it 
would be done without the sacrifice of 
palatability. 

“Tt has been calculated that the 
American people today spend annually 
$18,000,000,000 in their food bill; that of 
this, cereals, with 38 per cent of the food 
value, cost only 16 per cent of the total 
bill; that bread, sugar, potatoes and 
fruits, furnishing 62 per cent of the food 
value, cost 31 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure. “The remainder of the diet, 
namely, meat, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, 
butter, lard, furnishing 38 per cent of 
the food value, costs 69 per cent of the 
food bill. A change of 10 per cent in 
these relations would reduce our domestic 
- expenditures $8,000,000,000 annu- 
ally, 
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The Chamber of Commerce, Lyons, France 
—‘The Bordeaux to Odessa Railroad” 


“*Why not help our people lower their 
living cost by better understanding and 
more accurate knowledge of food con- 
tents and food values? There is a fertile 
field here for our schools to till.’ 

“An analysis of these details prompts 
the suggestion that a very substantial 
reduction in the cost of living can be 
effected through abstaining from the use 
of meats, animal fats, milk, eggs and 
vegetables one day in each week. This 
would curtail the nation’s consumption of 
these expensive foods more than 14 per 
cent and reduce the nation’s food bill 
$25,557,769 each week, or $1,329,600,000 
for the year. 

“Not only would these immediate prac- 
tical results be effected, but the saving 
would influence daily economies through 
the educational effect. If it is not pos- 
sible to make such a practice mandatory, 
it is certainly possible to bring about a 
strict compliance through official sugges- 
tion, leadership and education. 

“The equation of individual effort made 
the Food Administration’s tremendous 
accomplishments possible, while in this 
case every benefit would revert directly to 
the individual. He would not only reduce 
his living cost, but in so doing would 
restore economic serenity. 

“To insure against profiteering by any 
milling or cereal interests, I feel secure 
in saying that each operator would pledge 
his enterprise to a strict adherence to 
the working factors approved as fair by 
the Food Administration during the war 
period, when personal sacrifices were 
freely and patriotically made. 

“Experiments conducted at Columbia 
University by Dr. Sherman have demon- 
strated that cereal proteins are sufficient. 
Returned solders have told me that they 
observed French soldiers who subsisted 
entirely on bread and light wines, and 
under arduous physical strains, for days. 

“T believe I had the privilege of sug- 
gesting the wheatless meal daily to the 
Food Administration, and although skep- 
tically received, a trial proved its worth 
and Mr. Hoover augmented its effective- 
ness until it reached the 50-50 regulation. 

“Reliable authorities agree that lower 
grain prices would not at this time effect 





a reduction in meats. They do believe, 
however, that lower meats would influence 
grain prices to a basis sufficiently low to 
permit of profitable meat production at 
the lower prices. For a long period it has 
been the disposition of producers to feed 
grains in preference to selling in the 
open market, and mainly for the reason 
that greater returns are secured at the 
high live-stock prices.” 
C. H. CHattren. 





Eradication of Wheat Weevil 

In reply to a request for details of the 
methods used by the Royal Wheat Com- 
mission for the eradication of weevils in 
wheat stored in Australia, the following 
information has been supplied to Trade 
Commissioner A. W. Ferrin, at Mel- 
bourne, by the commission: 

It was found, after numerous experi- 
ments had been made by the experts of 
the Royal Wheat Commission, that heat 
treatment was apparently the only ef- 
fective method of destroying not only 
the weevil when partially or fully ma- 
tured, but also the unmatured weevil‘egg 
which might still be in the grain. The 
temperature to which it could be sub- 
jected without fear of injury and suf- 
ficient to kill the weevil egg was found 
to be between 135 and 140 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

Working from this knowledge, a steril- 
izer was built by Poole & Steele, of Svd- 
ney, New South Wales, consisting of a 
rectangular box in which numerous steam 
coils were placed in such a way as to im- 
part the desired temperature to the 
wheat; the wheat surrounds the steam 
coils and, by means of a mechanically op- 
erated reciprocating cut-off device at the 
bottom of the sterilizer, the flow of wheat 
past the coils is automatically regulated, 
enabling an even temperature to be im- 
parted to the wheat while passing through 
the machine. 

The steam pressure on the coils is also 
kept constant by means of a reducing 
valve, insuring an even temperature and 
preventing overheating. The condensed 
water from the coils is drawn off through 
a steam trap to the feed tank of the boil- 
er. The sterilizer is therefore of exceed- 
ingly simple construction, and the opera- 
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tion has proved to be very satisfactory,-a 
= of 1,000 bus ow pega ag 
chine being maintained under actual 
working conditions. 

Owing to some of the wheat being badly 
weeviled, it was necessary to Beare. t pre- 
liminary cleaning machinery to separate 
and take out loose weevil, weevil dust, 
husks, etc. From this machine the wheat 
passes directly into the sterilizer and, 
after having been sterilized, is conveyed 
by a long spiral conveyor to a second set 
of cleaning machines, where final separa- 
tion is made and any loose weevil and 
dust which may have me detached in 
the sterilizer is removed. The clean 
wheat is then elevated and delivered into 
a bagging silo, and bagged off for deliv- 
ery into trucks. 





SHOE PRICES UNJUSTIFIED 


Federal Trade Commission Reports Findings 
in Inquiry—Excessive Profits in 
Leather All Along the Line 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
found that the high price of shoes can- 
not be justified by underlying economic 
conditions. The commission, after ex- 
haustive inquiry into the price of hides, 
leather and shoes, is reporting to Con- 
gress that the larger packers control the 
hide supply, and have taken excessive 
profits and passed increased costs to sub- 
sequent steps in manufacture and distri- 
bution; that the tanner has taken excep- 
tional profits; that the manufacturer of 
shoes has taken unusual margins and that 
the prices charged by the retailer are not 
justifiable, each factor in the industry 
adding to the burden he had to bear be- 
fore he passed it on to the next. 

The report treats of conditions in the 
leather-tanning industry, including the 
hide trade and the boot and shoe indus- 
try, and the merchandising of shoes. The 
period covered by the inquiry is from 
1914 to 1918, inclusive, except in regard 
to certain financial data. The outstand- 
ing facts established by the inquiry are 
as follows: 

(1) Between 1914 and 1917 the prices 
of hides, the principal factor in the cost 
of producing leather, greatly advanced, 
and the differential between country 
hides and packer hides increased beyond 
the usual proportion, due to the more 
marked increase in the price of packer ~ 
hides. 

(2) Though there was an increase in 
the cost of hides to the tanner, the prices 
of his product—leather—advanced to a 
point that could not be justified by the 
cost of producing it. This conclusion is 
supported by the high rates of return on 
investment received by tanners. 

(3) The cost of manufacturing shoes 
increased greatly between 1914 and 1917, 
but, as evidenced by the high rates of 
return on investment, not to an extent 
that warranted the prices at which manu- 
facturers sold their product. 

(4) The absolute margins of profit 
taken by retail shoe merchants per pair 
of shoes grew wider as their costs of 
shoes increased, because their rate of 
profit remained substantially without 
change. 

(5) Asa result, the public had to pay 
prices for shoes that could not be justi- 
fied, not only because retail shoe dealers 
took too much profit but because the 
dealer had to pass on to the consumer the 
excessive profits received by butchers for 
hides, and also the excess profits of 
tanners and shoe manufacturers. 

“Some relief from the intolerable prices 
paid by consumers for shoes may be had,” 
the commission recommends, “by (1) a 
rigid enforcement of the laws against 
monopolistic control of commodities, (2) 
legislation forbidding producers of hides 
engaging in the tanning business, and (3) 
the adoption of a device in the distribu- 
tion of shoes that will acquaint the con- 
sumer with the selling prices of the man- 
ufacturer.” 








Practically all of the corn exported to 
Furope from the United States is car- 
ried in bulk, with the exception of small 
quantities in sacks, used for trimming the 
cargo in order to prevent the bulk grain 
from shifting with the rolling and pitch- 
ing of the ship. When the corn is thor- 
oughly air-dried, it is not a matter of 
great importance where or how it is 
stowed, as long as it does not come in 
contact with sea water, wet shifting 
boards, damp or wet freight, or wet 
lumber. 





WILLIAM. _ H. WIGGIN JR. 
MANAGER 
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The output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, for the week ending Aug. 9 
was 33,634, or 70 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 40,000; or 83 per cent, last 
week, 21,980, or 46 per cent, a year ago, 
19,800, or 41 per cent, two years ago, and 
22,700, or 47 per cent, three years ago. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 75,360 bbls, 
for the week ending Aug. 9 made 58,648, 
or 77 per cent of capacity, compared with 
44,332, or 75 per cent, last week, by eight 
mills of 58,560 bbls capacity. 

NOTES 

R. P.. Purchase, manager of the Inter- 
state Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, was 
at Toledo this week. 

John Homire, of the Hormel Milling 
Co., Austin, Minn., was in Toledo and 
vicinity this week on business. 

Feed jobbers in central states territory 
are bearish in their views as to future 
prices. Offerings from southwestern 
mills are free. ys 

J. B. Rosenbaum, formerly New Eng- 
land representative of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., has been transferred 
to eastern Ohio and West Virginia terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Cleveland. 

George T. Browning, of George T. 
Browning & Co., flour and feed dealers, 
Toledo; died at his home Aug. 7, aged 
63. Mr. Browning had been in the flour 
and feed business at Toledo for 31 years. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inpv., Aug. 9.—Agitation 
over the high cost of livipg affected trade 
in wheat flour and corn products adverse- 
ly in Indianapolis and Indiana this week. 
Notwithstanding this, sales of flour were 
larger than in the preceding six days, due 
to buying by the Grain Corporation for 
export trade. Hoosier bidders were suc- 
cessful in obtaining a large share of the 
contracts let. 

Until more buyers sign the Grain Cor- 
poration ‘agreement, local wheat millers 
are not expecting any great increase in 
domestic business, especially with a na- 
tionwide discussion of food prices going 
on. As a result an intensive campaign 
is being conducted by them, and also by 
jobbers, to have a large number of con- 
sumers take this action for their own 

. The Grain Corporation has ex- 
tended the time for signing the agree- 
ment until Aug. 20. 

The output of flour by Indianapolis 
mills, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, was 9,360 for the six days ended to- 
day. This compares with 5,965 bbls last 
week, 7,697 for the corresponding week 
last year, and 11,680 in 1917. Soft win- 
ter patents are quoted at $10.20@10.70 
bbl, 98-Ib cotton basis, in car lots. Hard 
winter patents are offered at $10.20@ 
11.75, and hard spring patents at $11.10 
@11.35. : 

The reaction last week in the corn mar- 
ket, resulting in a softening in prices, 
caused an improved demand for corn 
products. Difficulty is reported, how- 
ever, in getting cars for shipment. In 
the later days of the week this became 
much more acute, due to embargoes be- 
ing put in force by several railroads en- 
tering Indianapolis. 

Grits and cream meal are quoted for 
shipment at $4.75 per 100 lbs, sacks in- 
cluded; hominy is offered at $4.80, and 
corn flour at $4.90. Hominy feed, $70.90 
ton, bulk, and $73.90 sacked. With the 





exception of the feed, these prices are 
slightly under those prevailing last week. 

nspections of grain for the week and 
stocks in store in bushels, as compiled by 
the Board of Trade: 


INSPECTIONS 


STOCKS IN STORE 

Date— Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 9, 1919.. 648,500 423,140 127,820 18,260 
Aug. 10, 1918.. 259,930 668,560 276,880 9,840 
Aug. 9, 1917.. 143,250 350,540 37,450 700 

Little or no millfeed is being reported 
for shipment, the local demand taking 
ingore & all produced. It probably will 
be a week or two before quotations for 
outside demand are available. Even then 
it is sible that these will be subject 
to a delay of 30 days or more before be- 
ing started on their way. 


THE WHEAT PRICE GUARANTY 


Grain men and millers in Indianapolis 
believe that the suggestion made in Con- 
gress for restoration of market prices 
or wheat, as controlled by supply and 
demand, free from the influence of the 
federal government’s minimum guaranty, 
would not effect a reduction in prices, 
and might result in a considerable in- 
crease. Notwithstanding the announce- 
rucnt of Julius H. Barnes that the min- 
imum price would still obtain, many be- 
lieve a further effort will be made to 
remove the guaranty. 


INDIANA CROP CONDITIONS 


July drouth conditions were disastrous 
to all growing crops in this state, ac- 
cording to the August report of the In- 
diana Co-Operative Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice, issued today. 

Spring wheat seems to have been hit 
harder than any of the other crops, the 
condition figure being 40 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 88 per cent July 1. 

The winter wheat forecast for August 
is 42,930,000 bus for the state, compared 
with 55,980,000 in May. The average 
yield of winter wheat is only 15 bus an 
acre, the report says, although a few 
fields produced as highas 40. The straw 
was exceptionally heavy, but the heads 
generally were small and poorly filled. 

At the most critical stage of the corn 
crop, good showers occurred and saved 
it from ruin in most localities, although 
on thin and sandy soils it is badly fired. 
In some of the bottoms, and in places 
where showers occurred frequently, the 
report says the plants are in splendid 
condition. However, as a whole, it was 
badly damaged by the drouth in July, the 
August condition figure being 76 per 
cent of normal,’ compared with 88 in 
July, with present indications of 165,- 
075,000 bus. 

Oats condition declined 12 points for 
the month, being 77 per cent of normal, 
compared with 89 last month. The straw 
is short, and thin on the ground, and the 
heads did not fill well. 

Extreme heat and dry weather at the 
time of filling caused a decline in the 
barley condition from 86 per cent in the 
July report to 72 at this time. 

Threshing of rye is about completed, 
with an average yield of 14 bus an acre 
for the state, which indicates a produc- 
tion of 5,964,000 bus, compared with a 
May forecast of 7,264,000. 

The buckwheat acreage is 20 per cent 
less than last year, being approximately 
19,000 acres. The condition at this time 
is 75 per cent of normal, which indi- 
cates a crop of 295,000 bus. 

The hay acreage of Indiana shows a 
reduction of 5 per cent over 1918. Pas- 
tures declined in condition from 94 per 
cent in July to 71 at this time, and in 
some places it has become necessary for 
farmers to feed their stock considerable 
grain and grain products, 


Except for the first two ‘Ss, warm 
weather prevailed this week, with maxi- 
mum temperatures averaging from 92 to 


96 degrees, Sunshine also was above nor- 
mal, although there was more cloudiness 
than during the preceding week. 


NOTES 

The egg a Hay & Grain Co., of 
Evansville, filed a final certificate of 
dissolution. 

Bakeries at Hartford City have in- 
creased the price of bread to 10c a loaf; 
heretofore the price has been 9c, or two 
for 17ec. 

The Brose & Arnold mill, one of the 


oldest flour mills in Evansville, has been 


sold to Michael D. Helfrich, of that city, 
who will continue to operate it. 

The Tallewanda Grain Co., of Portland, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock, to operate an elevator. The 
directors are C. S. Emrick, C. B. Wilson, 
and C. B. Money. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has re- 
turned from a vacation automobile trip 
in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. His family still is in the East. 


Members of the Tamarack Grange, at 
Mishawaka, have incorporated the Gran, 
Elevator Co,, with $50,000 capital stock. 
W. H. Huston is president, and Edward 
Zieger treasurer. It will build a grain 
elevator at Mishawaka. 

The old waterwheel method of obtain- 
ing power is used by Frank Cagle, who 
has just started a new flour mill on Mill 
Creek, in Putnam County. The mill has 
a seven-foot concrete dam, and the water 
backs for two and one-half miles. 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvittz, Tenn., Aug. 9.—Activities 
at Washington against the high cost of 
living have for the time being caused an 
abrupt stop in the demand for flour in 
the Southeast, buyers taking a breathing 
spell to await developments. Most of 
the mills have booked their output for 
the next 60 days, and are not seriously 
concerned about new business. 

Investigation has developed the fact 
that only about 80 per cent of the jobbers 
in the Southeast have signed the agree- 
ment with the Grain Corporation. A 
campaign will be conducted to get all of 
the jobbers to sign immediately. 

When there appeared prospects for 
flour at resale prices, millers received 
many letters and telegrams from jobbers, 
stating that they expected to be protect- 
ed against decline in prices. There was 
great anxiety until the announcement 
came from Washington that there would 
be no resale prices. 

The mills are not yet able to ascertain 
what effect, if any, will result from the 
announcement of the Grain Corporation 
that flour will be sold at any point east 
of the Mississippi at $10.25. At present, 
chain stores in Nashville retail flour at 
$12, which is.a slightly lower basis than 
flour offered by the Grain Corporation. 

Prices show little change, and at the 
end of the week were practically nominal, 
as follows: best or short sdft winter 
wheat patents, 98 Ibs cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $11@11.35; standard pat- 
ents, $10.50@10.65; 100 per cent flour, 
$10.10@ 10.25. 

Fair demand is reported for old flour 
by rehandlers, bakers being the principal 
buyers. Old flour is about $1 higher than 
new. Quotations for new flour are as 
follows: hard winter wheat patents, 98 
Ibs jute, delivered at Nashville, $10.60 
@10.80; spring wheat flour, $12@12.25. 

Receipts of wheat continue fairly 
large, and mills have been accumulating 
liberal stocks. Threshing has almost been 
completed in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Prices hold about steady at $2.10@2.15 
for No. 2 red local wheat. 

Millfeed prices continue to tend to 
higher levels, with demand excellent. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
Ib bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, per ton, 
$44@46; mixed feed, $53@56; standard 
middlings or shorts, $60@62. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 191,910 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 141,747, or 73.8 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 138,313 
bbis and 68.7 per cent last week, 73.2 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 79 in 1917, 
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80 in 1916, 87.6 in 1915, 73.3 in 1914, 72.5 
in 1913 and 58.5 in 1912.” 


THE CORN TRADE 

Corn mills report continued dull de- 
mand, with prices 10c lower. Quotations: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100: Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $4.40@4.50; plain meal, 10 
@l15c less. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a capacity 
of 154,800 bus, showed an output for th< 
week of 28,716, or 18.5 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 28,237 bus and 22.4 per 
cent last week. Corn is in light supply, 
and prices have declined very little. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison - 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 
Flour, bis 34,800 
Wheat, bus 
Gorn, bus 


Oats, bus 169,000 140,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 398 cars. 

T. P. Minton will build a flour mill at 
Van Buren, Ark. 

The Superior Mills, with $300,000 cap- 
ital stock, have been organized at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., by C. M. Thomas and others. 

The Central Milling Co., Broadhead, 
Ky., with $20,000 capital stock, has been 
organized, by Hiram Laws, Hugh McBee 
and others. 

Joun Lerpsr. 





Cleveland Flour Club 

Creveranp, Ouro, Aug. 6.—A meeting of 
the Cleveland Flour Club was held at the 
Hollenden Hotel on the evening of Aug. 
5. After dinner, President Moody intro- 
duced a representative of the Interchange 
Bureau, Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men, who outlined what the bureau is 
doing to eliminate bad accounts and to 
protect its members. 

Afterwards there was a general discus- 
sion on credits and the advisability of 
adopting a uniform sales contract for 
use when selling to less-than-car-lot trade. 

Visitors at the meeting were G. T. 
Valentine, of the Milling Products Co., 
Omaha, Neb., and R. P. Purchase, of the 
Inter-State Flour & Feed Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

Rozsert T. Bearry. 





Sugar Supply Ample 

There is no shortage of sugar or an 
ticipated shortage warranting an advance 
in the price of that commodity, accord- 
ing to a statement of the United States 
sugar equalization board. ‘ 

The government fixed price, refinery 
to dealer, is 9c lb. Based on that cost, 
a retail price of lle was held by suga 
board officials to afford the retailer a 
proper margin of profit. 

The apparent shortage of sugar, th 
statement said, was due to temporary 
suspension of shipments of raw suga! 
from Cuba on account of the recent ma 
rine workers’ strike. These shipment: 
have been resumed. Furthermore, the 
Louisiana crops will soon be ready fo 
shipment, it was said, affording an am 
ple supply. 


Buffalo Flour Club 

‘At a meeting of the Buffalo Flow 
Club, at Buffalo, Thursday, Aug. 7, th: 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, It has been reported tha 
an effort is being made by carriers t: 
restrict the use of paper packages fo 
transportation of flour; and 

“Whereas, Experience shows this pack 
age is satisfactory, economical and sani 
tary; and 

“Whereas, It has been demonstrate: 
that it is not liable to damage to an 
greater extent than other containers, i 
properly handled; therefore, it is 

“Resolved, That any change making i 
obligatory on the part of the shippers t 
furnish envelopes in which to pack pape 
sacks other than those now named in th 
official classification is both unnecessar: 
and detrimental to the flour-millin; 
trade.” 








The total output of wine in Franc 
during the year 1918 was estimated at 1, 
169,395,645 gallons (compared with 986. 
318,200 production in 1917), of whic 
1,116,318,473 went into commerce, as com 
pared with 953,864,800 in 1917, and 53, 
077,172 remained undelivered. 
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Considering the time of year, the sale 
f flour in this city is quite good. It is 
learly the policy of those in authority 
ere to keep bread from rising above the 
present level, even if they haye to go on 
osing £50,000,000 per annum, or paying 
hat sum out of the taxes of the country. 

Millers all over the land are bound to 
nix at least 56 lbs of imported flour into 
heir G R sacks, and are also allowed, or 
ne should say officially encouraged, to 
xceed this limit to almost any extent. 
\t any rate, the order which gives them 
his liberty has made no limit to the 
mount of finished flour they may put in 
heir sacks. 

The bread consumer is no sufferer by 
his procedure, as the flour given out to 
nillers for this purpose is mostly excel- 
ent quality American or Canadian spring 
wheat flour. Some of it may be a trifle 
dark, but this should be corrected by the 

hinese flour, with which the miller is 

supplied, which is very white, and 
bulk of which seems to have been 
ed from dry Australian wheat. 

\llocations to the distributing agents 
ho supply jobbers with imported flour 

e on a more liberal scale, but except in 
he case of good Canadian exports and 
\merican spring wheat flour the jobber 
finds it difficult to dispose of his flour to 
he baker, who kicks at paying 46s 3d 
per sack ex-store for imported flour 
hich, in his opinion, is no better than 
he is getting from the miller here at 44s 
id ex-mill. 

Besides the disadvantage of the 2s 
dvance as against the homemade article, 
.e jobber has to charge at least 6d more 
er sack for cartage as compared with 
ie cost of carriage to the London miller. 
rhis makes uphill work for jobbers in 
his city, but already there are signs of 

less keen demand on the part of bakers 
rr the G R article. The liberal pur- 
hases of No. 1 and No. 2 Manitoba wheat 
nade about two months ago have been 
rgely responsible for the recent vogue 

f London-made flour, but it looks as if 

ese stocks were running down. Wheat 
iles to millers here within the last six 
eeks have not included anything likely 
to improve their flour. 

Referring to the subject of decontrol 
f the milling trade at the end of this 
vear, it is understood that millers strong- 
vy object to what they call partial free- 
lom, and there is a rumor, not yet veri- 
ied, as to the intention of the authorities 
to reconsider the notice to terminate the 
igreement in. six months. 

Oatmeal prices have generally advanced 
\0s within the past week. Midlothian is 

£35 10s@£36 per ton, while Aber- 
een, whether coarse, medium or fine, is 

dearer at £34 10s. American medium or 
fine is firm but unchanged at £32. Mid- 
lothian rolled oats are 10s dearer at £36 
v£36 10s, while what American is about 
is unchanged at> £32. 

Millfeed is in good demand and, the 
output being small, there is no difficulty 
in making the official prices of £13 for 
middlings and £11 for bran, ex-mill. 


THE AMERICAN CLUB 


The American Club, which has been 
previously referred to in this department, 
was formally opened this week by Mr. 
Davis, the American ambassador, at 95 
Piccadilly. Henry E. Stoner is presi- 
dent of the club, but owing to his ab- 








sence the chair was taken by Francis E. 
Powell, vice-president. A number of dis- 
tinguished people were present at the 
ceremony. 

The membership is limited to American 
citizens, and at the present time there are 
about 200 resident members. There will 
also be associate British members, who 
will have all the privileges of the club, 
except the right to vote for its officials. 


DEATH OF AUGUST SUNDSTROM 


The death of August Sundstrom, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, is announced. Mr. 
Sundstrom had been an importer of flour 
and provisions for many years. He had 








hire in the manufacture of bread or flour 
confectionery between the hours of 11 
p-m. and 5 a.m, 

While recognizing that there is a con- 
siderable volume of opinion in favor of 
maintaining the bread order of Febru- 
ary, 1917, in force, the committee is un- 
able to indorse the proposal. “A very 
large part of the public,” it says, “wants 
to buy new bread, though in the great 
majority of cases people may not desire 
to eat new bread. We see no reason for 
the continuance of legislation which pre- 
vents this from being done.” 

The report was considered at a meet- 
ing of the London district committee of 


A Street Scene in Odessa : 
—‘ The Bordeaux to Odessa Railroad” 


been ill for a long time, never having 
recovered from an attack of influenza 
contracted many months ago. His son, 
August Sundstrom, Jr., is a member of 
the firm of Sundstrom & Lindquist, of 
Stockholm, who are also importers of 
flour. 
NIGHT BAKING 

The committee appointed by the min- 
istry of labor to inquire into the neces- 
sity for nightwork in the bread-bakin 
and flour confectionery trade has issu 
a report recommending the abolition of 
nightwork by law within two years after 
the enactment of such law. 

Certain exceptions are proposed to 
meet such emergencies as breakdowns, 
week-end trade, etc. but otherwise the 
proposed legislation would make it un- 
lawful for any person to be employed for 





the Bakers’ Union on Saturday. The 
committee reserved its judgment until 
the national conference meets today. So 
far as London is concerned, the commit- 
tee did not consider the report dealt with 
the immediate problem. The committee 
had therefore resolved to recommend to 
the district board at its meeting tonight 
to send in its notices this week. In the 
metropolitan area the members of the 
union number about 5,000. 

A director of one of the largest baking 
and catering establishments in London 
states that “the effect of prohibiting 
night baking will be literally to shut up 
every large centralized distributing bak- 
ery, and drive the trade back to the 
smaller and less up-to-date bakeries.” 

The minister of labor has announced in 
the House of Commons his intention to 





call a conference of employers and men 
to consider certain of the recommenda- 
tions, and it is understood that an effort 
will be made to reach an agreement on 
the lines of the report. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 15 


The north of Ireland has been in the 
midst of the usual holidays, the ship- 
building works and factories were all 
shut down for a week, and even the bak- 
ers closed down from Friday to Tuesday. 
The demand is still the greatest on over- 
sea flour. American and Canadian bag 
stuffs of the winter wheat variety are 
eagerly sought for, especially by house- 
holders. The old prejudice still exists in 
favor of the foreign article. 

Home millers are able to keep going 
without experiencing any very great rush. 
The quality of the flour is not what they 
would like, but the arrival of Australian 
wheat now due in Belfast will no doubt 
improve it, as the north of Ireland was 
very partial to flour made from Aus- 
tralian wheat in pre-war days. In Dublin 
and the south the demand for home mill- 
ers’ flour is good, but the demand on 
foreign is not so keen as in the extreme 
north. 

Importers are anxiously looking for- 
ward to the time when they may get a 
free hand to carry on their business, but 
so far no move has been made to hand 
their business back to them and allow 
free importations. Prices are unchanged. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is lower in price, American 
being quoted at about £32 per ton, ex- 
quay Belfast or Dublin, spot or passage, 
with Irish at £34. Growing crops are 
doing well. Wheat and oats promise a 
fine yield. 

FEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £11 per 
ton for bran and £13 for middlings, 
ex-mill. The demand is quite equal to 
the supply. Pollards and sharps of all 
varieties are eagerly sought after. 

Linseed cakes are eagerly sought after 
on spot, but they are unobtainable in 
any large quantities. Shipment figures 
are still too high, but there are lots offer- 
ing for July shipment in the neighbor- 
hood of about £25 per ton, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. Cotton cakes are not offered 
for shipment, but homemade can be had 
about £26. On spot some recent arrivals 
are offering coastwise at the same price. 

Decorticated meal is £24 per ton on 
spot, but there is scarcely any offering 
for shipment. Ground oats are offering 
at £22, and compound feeding meals at 
£21. Demand is good, and supplies are 
more plentiful than a week ago. 





Major Wickersham Cited 


Notice has been received at headquar- 
ters New York Guard that Major Cor- 
nelius W. Wickersham, formerly assistant 
chief of staff of the 27th Division, has 
received a citation from Generai John J. 
Pershing, commander-in-chief of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, for “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and conspicuous 
services as assistant chief of staff, G 3, 
4th Corps.” 

Major Wickersham was one of the of- 
ficers who planned and carried through 
the attack of the corps at St. Mihiel, and 
this citation is understood to refer to his 
services rendered at that time. Major 
Wickersham was later transferred to the 
general staff of the second army in 
France. Upon his return to the United 
States he was eiected chairman of the 
New York state branch of the American 
Legion. He is attorney for the Biscuit 
& Cracker Manufacturers’ Association, 
and spoke of his war experiences at the 
convention held recently in Chicago. 
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The flour trade has never been more 
upset than it was during the past week, 
as almost every day some drastic measure 
for relieving the situation in foodstuffs 
was advocated by the daily press, and the 
fact that Julius Barnes was reported to 
have been in conference with President 
Wilson in Washington lent color to al- 
most any kind of a rumor that was float- 
ed—and there was a different one about 
every 20 minutes. 

The situation contained much _ that 
might have developed seriously for those 
who purchased flour and, in consequence, 
buying was practically. at a standstill. 
Mill representatives and salesmen gen- 
erally, instead of pushing sales, took the 
much wiser attitude of urging buyers to 
hold off until there was some kind of 
settlement as to whether any changes 
would be made in basic wheat prices. 

Evidently, Julius Barnes succeeded in 
convincing the President that the sug- 
gestions by various members of Congress 
that there should be a reduction in wheat 
prices was not the solution of the pres- 
ent problem of high food prices, because 
it would seem now that no such change 
will be made, but the feeling of uncer- 
tainty continues. 

As usual the daily press was mislead- 
ing, because it printed a statement to the 
effect that the Grain Corporation, in or- 
der to check a further advance in flour 
prices, would offer flour at $10 bbl, but 
failed to state that this would be soft 
wheat flour and named no distributing 
point, so that it could not be learned 
whether this price was based on New 
York or Toledo. Incidentally, this meant 
little because it was practically in line 
with present price levels. 

The rapidly fluctuating coarse grain 
markets added to the general mixup, and 
the trade, both from the buying and sell- 
ing end, was very much at sea. 


GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 


In a statement issued Aug. 8, on the 
result of its weekly purchase of wheat 
flour, the Grain Corporation announced 
that there was purchased of all flours, 
soft, hard, durum and blended, for 
August and September delivery at Balti- 
more, packed for export, 1,031,013 bbls, 
at prices ranging from $9.80 to $10.40 
bbl. It is expected that the Grain Cor- 
poration will announce from week to 
week the result of its calls for flour offers 
and the amounts it accepts from the 
mills. 

The meeting of the Grain Corporation 
vice-presidents with the various advisory 
committees scheduled for Aug. 7, was 
postponed by Mr. Barnes to some future 
time. 

General flour quotations: spring fancy 
atent, $12.95@13.25; standard patent 
11.50@11.75, with spot stuff 50c more; 
first clear, $10.25@10.50; winter straight, 
$10@10.25; Kansas straight, $11@11.25; 
rye, $8@8.65. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION 


H. P. Fritot, of the firm of Fritot & 
Bacarisse, flour merchants, Havana, 
Cuba, has arrived in New York, and in- 
tends to spend several weeks on a vacation 
trip in this country. 

Mr. Fritot said that the Cuban market 
was still to some extent under the pall of 
the —_ quantity of flour purchased by 
the Cuban food administration last win- 
ter, which, though gradually going into 
consumption, was moving slowly. This, 
together with the fact that much of the 
flour purchased direct by merchants was 
still on hand, made Cuban stocks fairly 
heavy. -The much lower prices of Cana- 
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dian flours, sometimes reaching $1.50 bbl 
below prices of United States mills, are 
also making business for the latter dif- 
ficult. 

NOTES 


W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., is on an extended trip through 
the West. 

R. F. Bausman, of the Millers’ Export 
Association, has established himself in 
offices at 105 Produce Exchange. 

T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo, N. Y., man- 
ager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., and Frank Crowell, formerly one of 
the Grain Corporation vice-presidents, 
were on ’change here Wednesday. 

C. C. Johnson, sales-manager of the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co, Gordon 
Grimes, of the Fruen Cereal Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Louis Weitzmann, presi- 
dent of the Weitzmann Flour Co., Chica- 
go, called at this office this week. 

The Interstate Grain Corporation has 
just been incorporated under the laws of 
New York state, with $500,000 capital. 
B. F. Schwartz is president, George Rod- 
en vice-president, and Joseph Seifer sec- 
retary and treasurer. The new concern, 
for the time being, will be located in the 
Produce Exchange. 

Theodore F. Ismert, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, arrived in New 
York with his family this week, having 
motored from Kansas City for the pur- 
pose of meeting his son, who has just re- 
turned from overseas duty with the Ma- 
rine Corps. After the latter’s discharge, 
which will occur this week, the entire 
party will return to Kansas City by 
motor. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 9.—Flour-trading 
has slackened materially as a result of 
the recent agitation for a reduction in 
the high cost of living, most buyers seem- 
ing to be willing to take a chance that 
prices are going lower. Scattering lots 
are being sold, but only to fill little 
holes that are always to be found in a 
market like this. 

Offering of export flour to the.local 
trade by the Grain Corporation has 
threatened to demoralize the market 
again, as it did last May, when a similar 
offer was made for the purpose of break- 
ing prices. Then as now the flour so of- 
fered was not of the grade wanted in 
this market. High-grade flour is being 
demanded by both the bakery and job- 
bing trades, 

Sentimentally, the readiness of the gov- 
ernment to sell some of its surplus, 
strictly at a profit, brought about a reduc- 
tion in prices, both from the mill and 
from wholesalers and jobbers in the East. 
Something of the kind may result from 
this. latest move, but’ if it does, many 
members of the flour trade will be great- 
ly surprised. 

Opinion in the flour trade is divided as 
to the best way to handle the delicate 
situation that exists regarding the price 
of .wheat and flour. Some believe that 
Mr. Barnes is handling the matter in an 
admirable manner, and that he is fully 
justified in refusing to change the basic 
quotation on wheat. Most.of those who 
hold this opinion seem to think that for 
the government to relinquish its control 
of the wheat market would mean an era 
of wild speculation and high prices. 

On the other hand, it is easy to find 
flour men who say, that the whole trouble 
has been caused by the effort of the gov- 
ernment to maintain prices, and that the 
best way to stop the agitation is to drop 
all efforts to support prices, fix a maxi- 
mum price as well as a minimum, or stop 


exports until the needs of the country 
are supplied, and let _— drop to nor- 
mal of their own. weight. 

Very little is being done in old-wheat 





flours, the little that is_ moving being 
spring wheat standard and short patents. 
No price changes are noted for the week, 
standards being quotable at $12.50@1S. 
The best short patents in the market are 
not being quoted at over $13.50, in spite 
of the fact that old No, 1 northern 
wheat continues to command such a pre- 
mium in the Minneapolis market. 

New winter wheat flour is also un- 
— the tendency of sellers being to 
get down to the basis of the government's 
guaranteed wheat price. 

Corn products and oatmeal are very 
firm at the recent advance, though there 
is apparently nothing in the grain situa- 


‘tion to justify an upward movement at 


this time. 
Stocks of flour in local warehouses de- 


creased 986 bbls during July, the total 
Aug. 1 being 32,110 bbls, compared with 
33,096 July 1 and 13,410 Aug. 1, 1918. 
These are all for domestic consumption, 
the statistics of stocks of export flour 
not being available. 

* * 


Bakers in Brockton and Whitman, 
Mass., who are at present working under 
a contract, have presented a request to 
the master bakers, asking that the wage 
schedule be reopened, and that they be 
given an increase of $5. At present the 
men are receiving $33 and $35 a week. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 9. Everything 
was looking favorable for a good flour 
trade until the government started to 
mess it up. Although millers and those 
who know anything about flour believe 
the new government wrinkle to sell what 
is practically the old war flour will not 
amount to much, it is doing a whole lot 
of injury just the same. Buyers are 
holding off awaiting the outcome. ‘ 

The consumer expects to get something 
for nothing and the seller is willing to 
give him a taste of what he doesn’t want. 
The flour will be sold here at $12.25 in 
140’s, which, figured out in a size pack- 
age which the small consumer can carry, 
will cost $14. : 

Some of the mills here have cut prices 
10@15c on the best patent spring wheat 
flour, but cannot see that it has improved 
the demand. The flour jobbers seem to 
be off the market at present, having done 
all the mischief they could by their anxi- 
ety to purchase flour and bidding up 
prices. Had they held off, the miller 
would not have been forced to pay the 
big premium for wheat over the gov- 
ernment price. According to some mills, 
the jobber is to blame for the high price 
of flour. : 

Several of the big mills are holding 
for $12.50 for either old or new flour, 
30 or 60 days’ shipment, and claim they 
cannot produce it for less. 

Clears are scarce, and there is a good 
demand. There is too wide a difference 
between patents and clears, and this will 
be cut down to 75c or $1 in the near 
future, it is believed. 

Rye flour dull, and no change was 
made in quotations. 

Winter wheat flour representatives here 
are doing a little business at slightly 
lower prices than a week ago. Short 
winter patent was quoted at $11.50, 
standard at $10.95 and pastry at $10.20, 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are in a. position where 
neither buyer nor seller cares to do busi- 
ness. Reports come from the East that 
resellers are getting rid of their stuff 
and are ‘cutting prices, but there is be- 
lieved to be only a small quantity offered. 
Jobbers here are keeping out of the mar- 
ket, and will buy only when they know 
where to place it, expecting to see prices 
go all to pieces some of these days. 
Should the price of wheat be fixed lower 
than at present, they argue, it will be 
fed in place of corn and other abnor- 
mally high feeds, and something will have 





to drop. 


The mills are sold ahead on feeds and 
what little bran or middlings is offered 
brings any price the buyer will pay. 
Mixed cars take about all the surplus, 
but there were sales of bulk bran here at 
$44 and middlings at $55, in carloads. 
Some feed men are quoting out. sacked 
bran and ee ° at $5 above quota- 
tions given by millers who, if they had 
the stuff, would willingly accept $47.50 
and $57.50. 

Winter wheat mills are offering bran 
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at $47, standard middlings at $57, and 
mixed feed at $50, 30 s’ shipment, 
subject to advance in freight rates. 

rn-meal coarse feed was advanced 
only $1 this week, but, with corn up 8¢ 
bu today, a change may be made next 
week, although the mills are not: inclined 
to follow the high prices. Hominy feed 
manufacturers are looking for business 
for shipment at quotations, but no spot 
offerings. Gluten feed is salable at $80, 
spot. Cottonseed meal higher and strong. 
Oil meal sold at $89, August shipment, 
but offerings are light. Brewers’ grains 
$58, with sales at that figure, track, Buf- 
falo. Milo maize, No. 3, held at $4.15 
per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats stronger, with a fair de- 
mand at $9.75@10.25 per bbl. Oat hulls, 
reground, are offered at $28, sacked, 
track, Buffalo, and demand light. 


CONTRACT LET FOR NEW MILL 


The C, A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., of Bal- 
timore, on Monday awarded the contract 
for the addition to its Ellicott City plant 
to the West Construction Co., of Balti- 
more. The plant will be 128x50, seven 
stories, of re-enforced concrete, with a 
hydraulic power plant consisting of two 
150 h-p vertical wheels with direct con- 
nected horizontal generators. 

The wheels will be supplied by the 
James Leffel Co. and the generators by 
the Electric Machinery Co., of Minneap- 
olis. Plans for the building and power 
development were made by the A. E. 
Baxter Engineering & Appraisal Co., of 
Buffalo, which is in charge of the work. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 96,500 bbls, representing 
59 per cent of capacity, compared with 
125,458, or 75 per cent, a week ago, 
97,200, or 58 per cent, last year, 115,500, 
or 69 per cent, in 1916, and 85,600, or 51 
per cent, in 1917. 

NOTES 

There were sales here yesterday of 
red dog at $71 ton, and low-grade flour 
at $67. 

The housewife could reduce the high 
cost of living, according to one miller, it 
she would bake her own bread. 

One of the oldest feed dealers in Buf- 
falo says oil meal is as high as it was 
in 1883. He sold it then at $95@100 
ton. He says corn was about as high 
then as now, and cottonseed meal was 
unheard of as a feed at that time. 

E. Banoasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiiape.puia, Pa., Aug. 9.—There was 
very little disposition to trade in th 
local flour market this week. The an 
nouncement by the Grain Corporation 
that the guaranteed price of wheat would 
be maintained gave some relief to th 
trade, who feared the result of the go 
ernment offering wheat at a sharp de 
cline from current figures. At the san: 
time, there is no inclination to purchas: 
except to satisfy most urgent needs 
Prices show little change from last week 
and are largely nominal. 

Rye flour is in small supply and dull. 
Corn goods are generally weak to sell, 
with buyers showing little or no interest. 


NOTES 
William J. Rardon, flour broker, is 
with his family at Atlantic City. 
Fire seriously damaged the Keystone 
elevator at an early hour this morning. 


Among visitors this week was K. I. 
Burns, of the Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis. 

B. Frank Eby, grain and feed mer- 
chant, of Lancaster, Pa., who was taken 
ill some weeks ago with ptomaine poison- 
ing, is improving. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, has 
the sympathy of his many friends in the 
trade on the death of his wife, which o- 
curred on Thursday. 

The Keystone Flour Co. and Doug! - 
erty, MacHenry & Co., flour and fee. 
dealers, have applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

S. Townsend Zook and Albert L. Hood, 
of the grain, flour and feed firm of 
Ezekiel Dunwoody Co., are spending the 
summer at Ocean City, N. J. 

Ambrose B. Clemmer, secretary of tlc 
Commercial Exchange, is with his family 
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at Douglasville, Pa., where they will re- 
main for the balance of the summer. 

Robert J. McKnight, of Robert Mc- 
Knight & Sons, flour and grain mer- 
chants, was seriously injured by an auto- 
mobile last Saturday, which was also his 
seventieth birthday. 

E. R. King, of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., flour millers, of Chicago; 
Ralph A. Schuster, treasurer Rosen- 
baum Bros., grain shippers, Chicago, and 
L.. G. Bournique, of the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Co., grain merchants, Milwaukee, 
were on ’change this week. ° 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 9.—Flour was 
steady and more active. Several things 
-onspired to stir buyers up and keep 
them anxious, the most harassing being 
the possibility of a far-reaching railroad 
trike, for, while all classes had some 

tock on spot, it developed that the great 
ulk of their holdings was yet to come 
forward, 

Springs were firm and in good demand, 
short patents closing nominally at $12.50 

)12.75; long patents, $12@12.25; first 
clears, $9.75@10.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c 
more in wood, or 30¢ less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking more than the extreme 
figures. Sales were large, and included 
old straight on spot principally. New 
jour was offered at 50@75c bbl below 
id, but there seemed to be little or no 
call for it. 

New hard winters, in .instances, de- 
‘lined 50¢ bbl early, but recovered half 
f this later, short patents at the close 
‘anging nominally $11.50@11.75; long 
vatents, $11@11.25; first clears, $8.75@ 
9.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, 
or 30e less in bulk. Spot offerings were 
well cleaned up at quotations, and a 
fair business was done the first of the 
week in long patents at $10.85@11, cot- 
ton. 

New soft winters were steady and 
quiet, despite government buying, patents 
closing nominally at $10.50@10.75; near- 

straights, $9.75@10,—in 98-lb cottons; 
tc more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
Sales to the government were good from 
this section, and local dealers were also 
fair buyers at $9.50@9.60, bulk, with an 

occasional offering bringing a little more, 
but there was no activity or urgency. All 
Ohio* is now coming here to sell flour, 
particularly patent, and it has the com- 
bination which is irresistible—the quality 
and the price, 

City mills ran to capacity as a result 
of having sold the government its sur- 
plus — for August and September, 
ind made large domestic sales. They 
maintained quotations on flour, but re- 
duced feed $1 ton. 

teceipts of flour for the week, 24,588 
bbls; destined for export, 11,674. 





NOTES 

Vessels arriving in July were 134, com- 
pared with 164 in June. 

The General Coffee & Tea Co., whole- 
sale grocers and flour, has increased its 
capital stock to $500,000. 

Cars permitted for wheat, but not yet 
irrived, 3,273, or equivalent to about 
1,000,000 bus pointing this way. 

Exports from here this week included 
79,330 bbls flour and 1,454,355 bus grain— 
1,232,688 wheat, 130,000 oats and 91,667 
harley. 

\. J. Smetana, flour distributor, and 
John G. Oehrl, grain commission, have 
ipplied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
‘, 1918, to Aug. 9, 1919, 588,369 bus; 
year ago, 487,349. Range of prices this 
week, $1.90@2.15; last year, $1.70@1.80. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Aug. 9, 504,797 bus; same pe- 
riod last year, 669,329. Range of prices 
this week, $1.70@2.36Y,; last year, $2 
@2,39, 

The Schildturn, cleared by the Ter- 

minal Shipping Co. for Falmouth, Eng., 
was loaded with 161,240 140-Ib sacks of 
flour in eight hours, which, it is claimed, 
establishes a new loading record. 
_ The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Purchas- 
ing Corporation, Pocomoke City, Md., 
with $25,000 capital stock, to deal in 
grain, feed, seeds, etc., has been incor- 
porated by Quince Ashburn, Robert I. 
Lednum and L. Paul Ewell. 














Lewis ‘Blaustein, mill agent and flour 
exporter, distributor and forwarder, hav- 
ing outgrown his quarters in the Ameri- 
can Building, will, in the next week or 
two, move to a large three-story ware- 
house on Water Street. 

The larger local bakers, fearing that 
a general railroad strike or tie-up was 
imminent, this week quietly absorbed most 
of the desirable offerings of spot flour, 
paying therefor prices within the range 
of quotations. The sales called for old 
spring principally. 

Among visitors were William H. Hat- 
field, sales-manager Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; E. R. King, as- 
sistant secretary Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., grain and feed, Chicago; Robert J. 
Kjarsgaard, of New York Oversea Co., 
export and import, New York; C. E. 
Heard, of Boyer & Heard, millers, and 
W. J. Kaufman, president Federal Mill- 
ing & Refrigerating Co., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., Aug. 9.—City mills 
ground 8,000 bbls flour this week, or 43 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
9,400, or 51 per cent, last week. Of this, 
7,400 bbls were spring and 600 winter. 

Millers here are inclined to await de- 
velopments in the cutting down of food 
prices. In the case of flour, they think 
economic principles will control, and any 
action of the government at this junc- 
ture will have little lasting effect. There 
is general satisfaction at the stand Julius 
Barnes took in the matter. 

Some of the mills have sold their out- 
put for the next 30 days, and are more 
concerned in getting out these orders 
than guessing what the next federal move 
will be or what will be its effect. 

None of the mills here are pushing 
trade. A little new business has been 
taken on, but caring for regular custom- 
ers and waiting for the general situation 
to clear up is the order of the day. Re- 
serves are rather low, and it is likely that 
even the limited inquiry will absorb every- 
thing in sight before receipt of the new 
crop. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Under such. conditions, there is little 
disposition to cut prices. While the tone 


may be a little easier, mills have not va- . 


ried greatly from previous marks. One 
of the biggest baking firms operating in 
western New York was reported in the 
market this week for 5,000 bbls spring 
patents, and ready to pay up to $13 for 
what it wants. 

Principal quotations: spring patents, 
$12.75@13.15 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $12.75; clear, $10@10.50, 
Boston; local, $10.50; low-grade, $6.75, 
jute, car lots, Boston. None of the mills 
bid for government business this week. 

There was a slump in demand for soft 
wheat flour early in the week, but in- 
quiry is rapidly getting back to normal 
and prices are steady on the new winter 
wheat basis. Quotations: winter straights, 
$10.50 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $12. 

There is some demand for rye flour, 
both local ground and western which is 
distributed here. Western rules 50c@$1 
lower than a week ago. Local, best white 
brands, $9.35, cotton 1/%’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western, jobbing basis, white $9.75@10, 
medium $9, dark $8.50. 

Demand for feed was very strong, with 
everything in sight picked up. Inquiry 
for middlings was better, and dairymen 
are in the market for about anything they 
can get. Quotations: spring bran, $50 
ton, sacked, Boston; local, $48; winter, 
mill door, $2.50 per 100 lbs; spring mid- 
dlings, $59@60, sacked, Boston; local, 
$58; winter, mill door only, $3.10 per 100 
lbs. No rye feed is offered. Corn meal, 
table grade, $5 per 100 lbs; feeding, $4.50. 

NOTES 

Spring wheat is being cut. The yield 
will be light. 

Thirty bushels to the acre is the best 
yield of rye reported here thus far this 
season. The grower sold it from the ma- 
chine at $1.50 bu. 

Oat harvest is in progress. Early sown 
are fair, but the late pieces are very 
light. All in all, it is probably the poor- 
est oat crop harvested in western New 
York in 10 years. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





Wheat Ready for Export from Odessa, Russia 
; —The Bordeaux to Odessa Railroad” 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR =." 
Duturn, Mixn., Aug. I1.—Mill f& 
rts on business last week con . 
ne, which -mostly supplies local and 

near-by trade, advised a rush of orders 
that practically placed, it out of the mar- 
ket. The other, with more widely ex- 
tended connections, indicated a slowing 
up of interest, due to agitation against 
the high cost of living, the possibilty of 
lower flour prices, and general unrest 
among the people. 

The durum mill is booked up with 
enough old orders to keep it running the 
balance of this month, therefore it is not 
greatly concerned in the fact that buyers 
are holding off on new-crop purchases. 
Business was strictly one of working and 
getting former obligations off the books. 

Business in rye was limited and wholly 
local. Although the mill revised its price 
list in keeping with the easier conditions 
of the rye market, the trade did not take 
hold. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week turned 
out 15,215 bbls flour, 41 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 5,850, or 16 per cent, in 
the previous week, and 5,830, or about 
16 per cent, a year ago. 

Some millfeed was sold with part cars 
of flour. As both mills have their pro- 
duction virtually contracted for, they had 
very little to offer. Demand dragged 
early in the week, but later picked up. 









NOTES 

A. E. Spendlove, Winnipeg, was here 
Saturday. 

H. L. Hankinson, Minneapolis, was 
on ’change today. 

M. L. Jenks, secretary Itasca Elevator 
Co., Duluth, has returned from the South. 

T. H. Hagen, Minneapolis grain man, 
called on old friends in Duluth last week. 

Hugh J. Hughes, market expert for 
the Department of Agriculture, was here 
last week conferring with the trade. 

, Charles F. Haley, vice-president A. D. 
Thomson & Co., has returned home great- 
ly improved from Solon Springs, Wis. 

EK, A. Cayanus and Charles E. Johnson, 
with the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
have gone to Lake Vermillion, Minn., on 
their vacation. 

Many boats are anchored in the harbor 
basin, and more are being added, tied up 
pending settlement of wage scale and 
working time differences. 

* Samples of new wheat were shown and 
offered on the floor last week. One mill 
reported buying some to arrive, expect- 
ing delivery the latter part of the month. 

The Duluth Board of Trade voted to- 
day to close next Saturday, Aug. 16, so 
that the members and employees may 
participate in the Home Welcome Cele- 
bration for the returned soldiers and 
sailors. 

During July, 915,420 bbls flour passed 
through the Soo canal to eastern lake 
ports. In the same time only 2,391,840 
bus wheat and 7,100,008 of other grains 
moved to the east by boats through the 
same route. 

John H. MacMillan, Jr., Minneapolis, 
was elected a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade last week. He is ex- 
pected to be connected with the local of- 
fice of the Cargill Commission Co. in the 
near future. 

Jay G. Odell has been engaged by the 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., of Duluth, as its 
sales-manager. Mr. Odell was for the 
last two years northwestern sales-manag- 
er for Barron G. Collier, Inc., handling 
streetcar advertising. 

Benedict A. Abeln, doing business as 
the Holdingford Milling Co., has begun 
suit against the H. C. Meining Co., to 
recover payment on 1,000 bbls flour the 
quality of which failed to cover the pro- 
visions of the purchase contract. 

B. Stockman, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., also president of the Duluth Board 
of Trade, reported his arrival in New 
York, from England, Aug: 7. He has 
been abroad five months, and expects to 
be home in about a week. 

Colin F. Macdonald, pioneer newspaper 
man of St. Cloud, Minn., who died Sat- 
urday, Aug. 9, at his home in that city, 
is survived by two sons, Charles F. Mac- 
donald, of this city, secretary of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, and Edward A. 
Macdonald, of Marquette, Mich; also two 
daughters, of St. Cloud. 

F. G, Cartson. 
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Supplies of spring wheat flour avail- 
able for delivery in Ontario are limited. 
This is due to scarcity of wheat. The 
Board of Grain Supervisors is still ac- 
cumulating wheat for shipment to Greece, 
and will not allow mills to replenish their 
stocks till this order is filled. Undoubt- 
edly the amount of flour in the hands of 
the trade is becoming small, and when 
new-crop grinding starts there will be 
a great rush of business. Prices for 
old-crop western springs remain at the 
set figure, namely, 810.90 bbl, in bags, in 
mixed-car lots, net cash, delivery On- 
tario points. ‘No new-crop prices are 
mentioned, nor is there any export busi- 
ness doing. 

Winter patents, in second-hand bags, 
for domestic consumption, are worth 
$9.50 bbl for new crop and $10.25 for old 
crop, Montreal freights. No arrange- 
ments have been made for exporting new- 
crop Ontario wheat. 


MILLFEED VERY FIRM 


The market for millfeed has reached a 
most unusual condition. The big Mani- 
toba milling companies are holding 
mixed-car prices for bran and shorts at 
the ‘levels that have prevailed for sev- 
eral months, in the face of quotations for 
straight cars reaching $5@8 ton higher. 
These big companies have no straight-car 
lots to offer and are very strictly hold- 
ing down their trade as to quantities in- 
cluded in cars with flour. The curren? 
quotation for spring wheat bran in mixed 
ears with flour is $2@45 ton, bags in- 
cluded, while the car-lot price is $50, at 
Ontario country points; shorts, $44@49 
ton in mixed cars or $58 in straight cars. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario soft winter wheat 
are not heavy. There is really no market 
for this grain at the moment, as no one 
knows what action the government may 
take to control its price during the new- 
crop year. Presumably the new board, 
appointed to handle the western spring 
wheat crop, will have something to do 
with Ontario wheat as well. Last prices 
named here indicated $2@2.08 bu for No. 
2 red or white at mill doors in Ontario, 
and $2.08@2.10 for car lots. 


CEREALS 


The movement of rolled oats and oat- 
meal is light. Mills have plenty to of- 
fer, and are pushing for business, but 
consumption lags. Cooler weather will 
bring an improved demand. The local 
price for rolled oats in jobbing quanti- 
ties is $5.15@5.30 per ne of 90 lbs, de- 
livered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE 


The market for oats is erratic. Not 
much grain of any kind is being handled. 
As compared with a week ago, oats are 5c 
bu cheaper in this market. Today No. 3 
white Ontarios are quoted at 87@90c bu, 
on track, country points; malting barley, 
$1.29@1.38; rye and buckwheat, none of- 
fering. 


GRAINS 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Ontario is beginning to need rain. In 
many parts hot winds have parched the 
ground very much. Harvesting proceeds 
rapidly. All the wheat is already cut. 


BAWLF COMPANY EXPANDS 


The in Toronto of a branch 
office of the N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg, marks another step in the 


growth of the interprovincial grain trade 
of Canada. This new office, which is lo- 
cated in the Royal Bank Building, is in- 
tended to meet the increasing demand for 
direct trading in Manitoba grains here, 
and will enable the company to serve its 
customers in Ontario more efficiently and 
with greater promptness. Telephone or- 
ders placed in the Toronto office will take 
the place of telegraphic orders to Win- 
nipeg, and the — of a manager on 
the spot will a convenience to the 
bar Pig Se customers in Ontario. 

This new Toronto office is to be under 
the management of S. N. Jones, formerly 


Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, is now back in 
his civilian occupation after four -years 
of war service. He saw continuous fight- 
ing as an officer in the Royal Field Ar- 
tillery, and for one of his more conspicu- 
ous acts was decorated with the Military 
Cross. 

At a convention of the Liberal party 
of Canada, held this: week in Ottawa, a 
platform for the forthcoming general 
election was adopted. The tariff came 
in for much discussion. The convention 
repeated its adherence to the principles 
of reciprocity and freer trading relations 


8. N. Jones 
Manager The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


of the company’s Winnipeg staff. Mr. 
Jones has just been released from the 
Royal Air Force, with which he has seen 
two years’ service as a flying officer. He 
is a well-trained grain man, and has an 
intimate knowledge of the Winnipeg mar- 
kets. 

Of the N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., itself, 
it may be said that this is one of the 
oldest grain-trading corporations in the 
Winnipeg market. It was founded about 
33 of fa ago by the late Nicholas Bawlf, 
and is now carried on by W. R. Bawlf, 
a son of its founder. Besides discharg- 
ing the sgt of ——— his own com- 
pany Mr. Bawlf found time during the 
war to serve as a member of the Board 
of Grain Supervisors for Canada, and he 
is also a past president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. 


NOTES 


Major Thornton Osborne, a member of 
the head office staff of the Maple Leaf 


with the world outside, and passed a 
specific resolution on the subject. Wheat 
flour and all the products of wheat, flour 
mill machinery and repairs thereof, were 
named for free treatment. 


A conciliation board has given the 
bread wagon drivers of Toronto a wage 
award of $24 pee week.. This applies to 
men whose weekly sales total $270 or over. 
If over, a commission of 10 per cent on 
the surplus is to be added, During the 
months of June, July and August in each 
year the men are to have Wednesday aft- 
ernoons off, 


The Canadian wheat board, which is to 
have control of the purchase and market- 
ing of the new wheat crop, has been ap- 

nted. The members are as follows: 
James Stewart, chairman; W. A. Mathe- 
son, H. W. Wood, W. A. Black, N. M. 
Patterson, W. L. Best, Frank O. Fowler, 
C. B. Watts, W. H. McWilliams, Joseph 
Quintal, Colonel Fraser, F. F. Riddell. 


Montrear, Que., Aug. 9.—Trade in 
spring wheat flour is active, and the mar- 
ket firm. Demand for straight-car lots 
for delivery up to the end of September 
is good. Supplies are not large, and the 
output of mills has been further cur- 
tailed, but there is a general impression 
that there will be ample to meet all re- 
quirements until new-crop flour is avail- 
able. Some mills are still working on old 
contracts for export, and the movement 
in this direction continues -fairly large. 

Sales of car lots for shipment to coun- 
try points were made at $11 bbl, in jute 
bags, ex-track, Montreal freights; broken 


’ lots to city bakers, $11.10, ex-track, and 


to grocers and other dealers at $11.20; 
all less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

Old-crop winter wheat flour is quiet. 
Buyers are fairly well supplied for the 
balance of this month. Stocks are light, 
and offerings from millers small. Prices 
are firm, with sales of broken lots at 
$11.40@11.50 bbl in new cotton bags, and 
at $11.20@11.30 in second-hand jute bags, 
ex-store. Some business has been done 
in new-crop flour at $10.10 in new cotton 
bags, and at $9.90 in second-hand jute 
bags, while straight car lots were placed 
at $9.50@9.75, in second-hand jutes, ex- 
track, 

White corn flour is steady, with a fair 
demand for small lots at $10.60@10.70 
bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

Demand for rye flour is slow at $8.50 
@9 bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

The millfeed market is exceedingly 
strong, and prices for bran have advanced 
$3, and shorts $2@3, ton, with sales of 
150-bag lots of the former in mixed cars 
at $48, and 50-bag lots of the latter at 
$50, including bags, delivered. Car lots 
of shorts have sold in London, Ont., at 
$56 ton, ex-track, and dealers here say 
they could realize $60 if the goods were 
available. 

Increasing scarcity, owing to the very 
large shipments that have been made to 
the United States, where much higher 
prices were realized, is the cause of this 
condition in the millfeed market. In spite 
of the foregoing, millers here quote car 
lots of bran at $42 and shorts at $44 
ton, including bags, ex-track. 

The market for rolled oats is weaker, 
and prices have declined. Demand is 
slow. Some millers quote broken lots of 
standard grades at $4.95 in jute bags, 
and at $5 in cotton bags, and others at 
$5@5.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wriynirec, Man., Aug. 9.—The present 
plans for marketing this year’s wheat 
crop have not yet influenced the flow 
market at all. Demand is quiet, and 
there is no change in price. Mill price 
for standard spring wheat flour, per bb! 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash terms 
are as follows: 

Ontario from Port Arthur west 
Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 

Prince Rupert 


Dealers requiring time will be charge 
10c bbl over above list. City dealers buyin 
ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20 
over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20 
bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over, Covers fo 
98's, 49’s or 24's, 40c bbl extra. 


: MILLFEED 

Demand for feed is normal, and do 
mestic business good. Bran is quoted a 
$40 ton, and shorts at $44, in mixed o 
straight car lots, delivered Manitob 
points, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for these grains has been firm. 
and the volume of trading light. Price 
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day’s: 
week. ; : 
ern oats, 90%4¢ bu; No. 3 
ern barley, $1.42; No. 2'Canadian western 
rye, $1.40,—in store, Fort 
Port Arthur. 
OATMEAL 

Demand for oatmeal and rolled oats is 
normal, and prices remain unchanged. 
Standard brands of rolled oats are quot- 
ed at $4.26 per 80-lb bag, delive to 
the trade in Manitoba, $4.35 in Saskatche- 
wan and $4.50 in Alberta; oatmeal in 98- 
ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

Harvesting is general in ali three west- 
orn provinces. Manitoba me are prov- 

« rather disappointing. The very hot 

eather in July tened the ripening of 

e wheat, thus reducing the yield. r- 

y the last 10 days, rust has developed 

roughout the province generally and 

later grains are suffering greatly. 

he average wheat yield in this province 

roughly estimated to be about 15 bus 

+r acre. Crop prospects for coarse 

rains are about average. A great many 

oints report considerable damage from 
nsects which are cutting the straw. 

The drouth in Saskatchewan has not 
een broken, and rust has caused damage 
n that province also. Reports from the 
northern districts. vary to a great extent. 
in some places the farmers do not ex- 
vect more than a return of seed, and in 
thers they are more optimistic and esti- 
mate a yield of 10 to 12 bus per acre. 
The recent rains in Alberta have come 
too late to benefit any but the late oat 
ind flax crops. However, this rain will 
put the land in good shape for next year 
is well as help the feed situation. 

GRAIN EXCHANGE PROTESTS 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has- 
odged with the government at Ottawa a 
vigorous protest against the lack of de- 
cision that has marked the recent policy 
f the government with regard to the 
narketing of this year’s crop of wheat. 
In this protest the government is re- 
minded that it was only after lengthy 
‘onfegence with members of the cabinet 
ind at the suggestion of the government 
itself that the Winnipeg market was re- 

opened to private trading. 

Nine days after this event the govern- 
ment summarily ordered the market 
closed again, and gave out tentative an- 
nouncements of an entirely new and dif- 
ferent plan of handling the crop. Al- 
though the exchange was consulted before 
the market was opened, it was not con- 
sulted as to its closing, nor has it been 
represented at the discussions in Ottawa 
which led to the new plan of procedure 
which is now being worked out. It is of 
this treatment that the exchange com- 
plains, 

HANDLING THE WHEAT CROP 


Opinion in the trade here as to the 
wisdom of the government policy for 
handling the new wheat crop is divided. 
Want of complete information makes it 
lifficult for members to reach definite 
‘onclusions. All are willing that what- 
ver is best should be done, but there is 
' general fear that the government will 
nuddle the business as governments have 

habit of doing. 

Among farmers there is an opinion that 
hey would have realized better prices for 
heir wheat under private trading condi- 
tions, and the fact that the option market 
noyed upward continuously during the 
few days of its career lends color to this 

belief. The opening price on Monday, 
July 21, was $2.20 bu for October No. 1 
northern, and the last transaction on the 
morning of July 29 was at $2.451,, same 
option. Whether the rise shown was a 
real one or not, it had the effect of mak- 
ing the farmer believe his wheat to be 
worth considerably more money than the 
$1.75 bu which the government is propos- 
ing to advance against deliveries. 
: NOTES 

The farm labor situation in Manitoba is 
still serious. Men are . 

Andrew — president Western Can- 
= phens3 ant Pg Ltd., wg ea to 

innipe; s week from a trip through 
the West. . ‘ 

Manitoba needs 7,000 outside harvest- 
ers to handle this year’s ¢ of grain. 
Men are scarce, and are ho out for 
high wages, 

James Stewart, of the Wheat Export 


‘new 
Ranchers and stockmen in southern Al- 
berta are exulting over the heavy rain of 
Sunday and Monday, the most 
and the heaviest they have had since the 
wet year of 1914. 
W. W. Hutchison, vice-president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and W. 


A. Matheson, general manager, have e 
to Medicine Hat to visit the mill there 
and inspect western crop conditions. 

W. A. Matheson, general manager Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., F. W. 
Riddell, Pag manager Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., and F. O. Fowl- 
er, of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, have been appointed members 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

At the last session of the Canadian 
Parliament the question of overages in 
terminal grain elevators, which is an old 
subject of ‘dispute between farmers and 
elevator men, was settled by an amend- 








In a report to the Bureau of toxin 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade Comm 
sioner Henry F. Grady, in London, de- 
scribes the British methods in connec- 
tion with financing domestic business by 
a form of trade acceptances. Mr. Grady 
says in his report, among other things: 

“The five large joint-stock banks which 
have branches throughout the United 
Kingdom and control about 70 per cent 
of the banking business of the country 
use the overdraft very extensively. The 
overdraft is used particularly in the case 
of the very large firms. It does not fol- 








Average Cost of Living 

Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Labor, of the United States De- 
partment of Labor show that the average cost per family per year of 22 
rincipal articles of food for the years 1913 and 1918, and for June, 1919, 

in 39 cities, was as follows: . 
Average cost per family per year for Per cent of 
22 articles of food in specified increase from 

-——cities, based on prices in———, 1913 to 
1913 1918. 
(Average (Average June, June, 
City— for year) for year) 1919 | 1918 1919 
Providence ...........+.4. $384.59 $667.71 $707.36 74 84 
POOMEOE - 5 0.0 8400 bc Kusedeve 392.65 645.62 693.16 64 77 
New Haven ..........-- $81.46 654.15 686.78 71 80 
WUE POEs cicic ck tweet oe 379.83 633.40 684.84 67 80 
Charleston, 8. C. ........ 360.38 600.21 675.65 67 88 
Washington ..........-. 348.66 620.93 670.65 78 92 
Manchester ............. 370.24 632.63 669.95 71 81 
Birmingham ........... 356.04 594.84 669.32 67 88 
Se ee eee 345.19 698.40 666.59 73 93 
Jacksonville ............ 377.73 599.24 665.86 59 76 
Now: York 5... 660c.5 000% 359.48 601.99 662.77 67 84 
FE EOE ata 354.69 600.71 660.39 69 86 
Philadelphia ........... 356.80 614.08 659.09 72 85 
PUMP: os os sc ch aces $54.74 606.23 654,87 71 85 
| |” GRRE rere tr 339.69 578.15 654.36 70 93 
SUNN nai 3 os ink hve 4 357.62 586.40 652.78 64 83 
Newark ...... Rete ng egy 368.77 618.26 652.53 68 77 
Memphis ..............- 340.61 573.10 647.72 68 90 
ee Te ee 330.01 601.54 641.59 82 94 
Little Rock .........++. 356.46 586.57 637.53 65 79 
Los Angeles ............ 370.71 571.00 630.99 54 70 
Cleveland ............6 343.68 571.84 628.85 66 83 
AEN. ant 5 kbs h ee 351.34 576.07 627.24 64 79 
New Orleans ........... 340.66 559.27 624.19 64 83 
CES PES DRS ORS 324.29 563.24 623.35 74 92 
San Francisco .......... 350.97 568.67 623.25 2 78 
Louisville .........-. “hie 335.58 561.89 622.59 67 86 
MEN aa or Senate creek 321.72 570.81 611.36 77 90 
ee OP ee eee 324.56 548.58 609.45 69 88 
CRMGTMMARE io ot widsis os civic 327.04 546.87 608.40 67 86 
Kansas City ............ 330.70 555.44 607.49 68 84 
MR ee PERC Rie 06 6.Satd $25.69 548.81 604.19 69 86 
Salt Lake City-......... 847.60 547.47 603.23 58 74 
Portland, Oregon ....... 350.56 559.69 602.31 60 72 
Indianapolis ...........-. 334.66 546.82 596.38 63 78 
Di EE Wisk oS ca en os $16.82 549.30 595.46 73 88 
Milwaukee ............. 318.03 536.90 591.26 69 86 
oe pee a $27.92 544.74 582.02 66 77 
Minneapolis ............ 311.87 509.73 677.71 64 86 
The articles upon which the above costs are based, weighted according 
to quantity used, are: sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
— beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, fresh milk, butter, cheese, lard, 
eggs, bread, flour, corn meal, rice, potatoes, sugar, tea and coffee. 








ment to the Canada grain act under 


which the Board of Grain Commissioners 
will sell all overages in excess of ¥% of 1 
per cent and retain the money for its 
own purposes. 

The disputed question as to ownership 
of grain stored in a country elevator in 
Canada has been settled by an amend- 
ment to the Canada grain act which reads 
as follows: “The delivery of grain to 
any warehouseman of a country terminal, 
public or other elevator, for storage, al- 
though it be mingled with other grain, 
and the shipping or removing of grain 
from its original place of storage in any 
of the elevators aforesaid, shall be deemed 
a bailment and not a sale.” 

M. Liston. 





Congestion in British Ports 
The British shipping industry is con- 


fronted with a most pressing problem in 
the congested condition of the larger 
—_ says the Times. . Shipping cannot 

used to the best advan w it is 


kept idle in ports because of the lack of 
discharging and loading facilities. The 
distribution of badly needed supplies to 
the population is deferred and lower- 
ing of prices neat 

‘ihe state hebinn g on chaos which now 
exists is due partly to circumstances of 


low, of course, that advances made in 
this form are unsecured. 

“The custom is to keep with the bank 
as a reserve against which to secure ad- 
vances a certain amount of securities, 
this being true whether the advance is 
to be an overdraft or a loan. To obtain 
an overdraft the firm calls on or writes 
the bank and advises it that it wishes to 
overdraw its account for a prescribed 
amount, and the bank then honors checks 
against it for approximately that amount 
—-the sum is never rigid and the extent 
of the overdraft is left to the require- 
ments of the firm. 

“Some banks follow the practice of 
having borrowers on overdrafts sign their 
account as an acknowledgment, and this 
has the legal status of a note. It is al- 
ways necessary for the firm requesting 
permission to overdraw to state when it 
expects to be able to make Ben ogee but 
large firms have heavy overdrafts almost 
continuously. 

“The manager of one of the big joint- 
stock banks said it was hard to estimate 
what percentage of his bank’s advances 
are in the form of overdrafts, but that 
he thought perhaps one-fifth in the num- 
ber of » soalg but more than this in the 
volume of credit extended, because of 
the fact that the overdraft is used most 
by the big firms. 





with, 

collateral security, the discretion of the 
bank in the matter of 
being the main source of safety where se- 
curities are not taken. : 

“However, it is the buyer of the 
that seeks the accommodation at the 
rather than the seller. The abuses of the- 


“There is no governmental inspection 
of the banks, but they themselves have 
an inspection system which is extremely 
rigid. The large joint-stock banks have 
their inspectors call at the various 
branches about every 18 months and 
make very thorough inspections, cover- 
ing every phase of the business. In ad- 
dition to this, unannounced ins 
take place at more frequent intervals. 
No loans are placed by any of the 
branches of the big banks until the ap- 
plication has been passed on in the cen- 
tral office in London. 

“There is a most efficient and thorough 
checking up on eve ing that is done, 
with the result that poor loans are very 
infrequent and losses very small, from 
both unpaid loans and Giakenaaty on the 
part of branch managers. This method 
of the responsibility. remaining with the 
banks themselves, rather than resting up- 
on a governmental inspection system, as 
in the case of the national and state 
banks, seems to show at least as good 
results. ~ 

“The banker makes no real distinction 
in his mind between advances made on 
the note of his client and the overdraft, 
since the latter is as much secured as the 
note. The question of overdraft is not 
determined by rigid regulations, as in 
the United States, where the law does 
not permit it, and the banks will honor 
checks whenever they have been advised 
that securities are being forwarded. 

“They do not protest the checks of their 
clients, but will, where they know the 
firm, recognize an overdraft, on the as- 
sumption that the matter is done in good 
faith, and then take the matter up with 
the client. This gives a broader discre- 
tion to the bank, and is, I am advised,. 
never abused. The principal source of 
loss has not been by the repudiation of 
clients’ obligations, but by the fraudulent 
hypothecation of clients’ securities by so- 
licitors. The bank is held responsible for 
such losses.” 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 





1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Sept. 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 
Oct.. 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 
Nov.. 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 
Dec... 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 
Jan.. 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 
Feb.. 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 
Mar.. 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 1,742,790 
Apr.. 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,550 1,599,590 
May.. 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 
June. 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 
July.. 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 
11 m 15,127,605 18,722,710 15,035,285 18,733,590 
AUB... cocvcese 1,533,155 1,200,145 1,709,595 





Vere ctivedss 15,255,865 16,235,330 20,443,185 

Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 








1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

September, ...... 39,970 64,025 149,675 
October... ...... 49,620 91,260 103,860 
November. 364,335 120,365 179,870 142,080 
December. 387,510 96,860 162,920. 209,685 
January... 146,975 149,385 71,206 92,075 
February... ...... 164,075 65,375 95,940 
March..... 35,850 60,050 95,840 173,030. 
April....:. 123,640 48,870 127,770 286,740 
ae 276,280 651,180 131,940 128,166 
June...... 116,595 168,410 209,305 78,520 
RR ee as 4 9 $7,715 45,460 101,145 
11 mos.1,451,135 986,500 1,134,970 1,560,915 
August.... ...... 6,300 31,880 67,280 
2 ee ree 889,240 1,166,850 1,628,195 





Northwestern Flour Outpui—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug, 2, 1919, with. com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exporte—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...15,217 13,757 1,451 993 
Duluth ........ 964 996 bes eee 
Outside mills ..11,737 8,922 278 179 


Totals ....-+- 27,918 23,675 1,172 


—_—_—_— 
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The week opened with a better demand 
for flour, the trade having quite generally 
reached the conclusion that there was no 
prospect of prices going lower. The ap- 
parently inconsistent announcements of 
the Wheat Director, however, that the 
government .would sell flour at $10 bbl 
and that there would be no resale price 
for wheat, have caused so much uncer- 
tainty as to the future course of prices 
that buyers have decided to await fur- 
ther developments, and buying is again 
at a standstill. 

Considerable Kansas flour was sold on 
the north Pacific Coast prior to the 
Wheat Director’s statements, but. the 
trade cannot now be interested at the 
going quotation of $11.60 bbl. Few Mon- 
tana mills are offering new-crop flour, 
through an occasional quotation of $11.50 
is, made, basis 98's, carloads, on track, 
coast terminals. 

The mills were taken somewhat by sur- 

rise by last week’s request of the Grain 

rporation for flour tenders for August 
shipment. Offerings were not heavy, as 
old-crop wheat is exhausted and only 
new-crop winter wheat is available, and 
as mills in spring wheat territory cannot 
compete. Most of the tenders are un- 
derstood to have been around $9.75 bbl, 
track, at coast terminals, and $9.90 f.a.s. 
The price is a very close one, with new 
wheat selling on the government basis in 
most places and at a premium of 2@4c 
at some points. Old-crop soft wheat 
flour to the trade is still selling on the 
basis of $11.30 bbl for family patent in 
49-Ib cottons. 

* * 

There is a strong demand for millfeed, 
and very little available. A wide range 
of prices is asked, from $89 to $44 ton 
for mill-run, delivered transit points. 


THE HARVEST 


Favorable harvest weather continued 
during the week, and the winter wheat 
harvest is completed in some sections and 
nearing completion in others. Threshing 
is general in winter wheat areas and the 
cutting of spring wheat is well under 
way, excepting in late sections. Noth- 
ing has occurred to reduce recent esti- 
mates of a yield of 60,000,000 bus for 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho, 
while. showers have improved the outlook 
for late spring wheat. 


ALLOCATION OF SHIPS FOR THE SOUND 


John H. Rosseter, in charge of the di- 
vision of operations of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, attended a meting of 
ship operators and shippers, including 
millers, at Seattle, last Monday, at which 
the allocation of additional ships for serv- 
ice from Puget Sound was considered. 

Mr. Rosseter stated that $e bint 
possible would be done in distributing 
shipping board vessels to insure the 
prompt- movement of freight, and that 
special attention would be given in as- 
signing ships for handling flofr and 

rain. He stated that so far 14 ships 
had been assigned for oriental operation 
out of Seattle, and 15 out of San Fran- 
cisco, to be employed for a weekly service 
from both ports. 

He stated, further, that he was op- 
posed to the subsidy plan of operating 
ships, but that he approved of the plan 
of operation “proposed by a bill intro- 
dene | in Congress by Senator Jones, of 
Washington, which provides that the 
President shall determine what steamship 
lines shall be established from Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific Coast ports, and that 
he be authorized to sell such of the ships 
of the United States as shall be neces- 


sary for adequate service from such ports 
to responsible individuals, or corporations, 
willing to establish and maintain such 
routes. 

In other words, Mr. Rosseter opposed 
government ownership and operation of 
ships and strenuously advocated individ- 
ual ownership and operation, thus throw- 
ing the responsibility on each seaport 
community for creating and maintaining 
such ocean service as would adequately 
take care of the requirement of each port. 


PROFESSIONAL MILLERS’ ANNUAL 


‘The annual meeting of the Association 
of Professional Millers was held at the 
Army and Navy Club, Seattle, last Wed- 
nesday. There was a large attendance 
of operative millers from all sections of 
the Pacific Northwest. T. E. Fowler, of 
Seattle, superintendent Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., was re-elected president; J. J. 
Mulvey, of the Seattle Flour Mills, first 
vice-president; Charles F. McMinimee, 
of the Diamond Roller .Mills, The Dalles, 
Oregon, second vice-president; G. R. Me- 
Cormick, of the Tonasket Warehouse & 
Milling Co., third vice-president; R. J. 
Mussar, of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, secretary; R. L. Love, Seattle 
Flour Mills, first assistant secretary; 
George Alcorn, Sperry Flour Co., Ta- 
coma, second assistant secretary; E. J. 
Mathewson, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
treasurer. 

In addressing the convention, President 
Fowler said: “On these three things the 
Association’ of Professional Millers firm- 
ly stands: (1) That the producers and 
millers of wheat are entitled to liberal 
compensation fully commensurate with 
the importance of their production and 
service rendered to the human family; 
(2) that no wheat shall be exported from 
America except in the form of flour; (3) 
that all mills that cannot get the proper 
economic extraction of flour from wheat 
should be put out of business without 
delay.” 

Graded certificates were awarded to 14 
millers who had successfully passed the 
exacting examinations conducted by the 
association. The banquet, held in the 
evening, was attended by a large number 
of millowners, managers and representa- 
tives of the office forces of the mills, in 
addition to the members of the associa- 
tion. 

NOTES 

J. S. Bemis, of St. Louis, vice-president 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., spent two days in 
Seattle this week. 

The grain committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange has approved the permit sys- 
tem for grain shipments, effective Sept. 1. 


The railway shopmen’s strike has ex- 
tended to the Pacific Coast, and the yards 
are already beginning to be congested 
with bad-order cars. 


Arrivals of new-crop wheat at Puget 
Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) are still 
small, 350 cars. At Portland, which draws 
from an earlier territory, arrivals are lib- 
eral and increasing. 

‘The Port Commission has been induced 
to change its previous policy of contract- 
ing its entire storage space to a few con- 
cerns, and now offers to make allotments 
through the grain committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for 300,000 bus sacked, 
and 300,000 bus bulk storage. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
office for this zone has issued a bulletin 
giving the buying basis for the different 
classes of wheat for the 1919 crop, and 
also a schedule for mixed-wheat prices, 
ranging from 4 to 8c under the basic 
price. In buying mixed wheat the gov- 
ernment has heretofore determined the 
value by sample; The schedule will be 
followed for the general run of mixed 
wheats, but due consideration will be 
ages on lots showing special pricing to 

justifiable based on milling value. 


_ OREGON ; 

Portianp, Orecon, Aug. 9.—The flour 
output ‘of Portland ‘mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
15,657, or 60 per cent, compared with 
18,374, or 43 per cent, last week, 19,506, 
or 48 per cent, a year ago, and 4,583, or 
13 per cent, two years ago. 

rade in the local market was quiet 
during the week at unchanged prices. 
New-crop flour prices have not yet been 
announced, but the trade looks for a quo- 
tation of about $10.60 on patents, It is 
probable that the government will resell 
export grade to the home trade. 

The Grain Corporation awarded con- 
tracts on Friday to millers for about 
300,000 bbls export flour. The price is 
understood to be $9.75. This order is for 
August delivery. 

The millfeed market continued firm, 
with mills quoting $41 on mill-run in car 
lots. There has been but little trading 
in the coarse grain market. 

NOTES 

The Bureau of Markets is arranging 
for a series of meetings to be held at 
central Willamette valley points, begin- 
ning this week, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the federal grain standards and 
their correct application. 

Flour shipments from Portland in July 
were 218,509 bbls to Europe, 13,343 to 
California and 625 to Hawaii, the total 
of 232,477 comparing with 72,109 shipped 
in the same month last year, 33,768 in 
July, 1917, and 46,301 in July, 1916. 

Wheat shipments last month were 402,- 
025 bus, all but 833 going to Europe. 
There were no wheat shipments in the 
corresponding month last year; two years 
ago, in July, 270,721 bus were dis- 
patched, and three years ago 65,293. 

Mixed-wheat prices for the current 
crop have been named by M. H. Houser, 
second vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
aga in a general bulletin to the 
rade. The differentials range 4@8c un- 
der the No. 1 price of the predominating 
variety of mixture. 

The harvest of winter wheat is com- 
plete in some sections of Oregon, and 
progressing with little interruption in 
others. Threshing is well under way. 
The harvest of spring wheat and oats is 
making progress, except in the more ele- 
vated districts. The growth of corn has 
been retarded by low temperatures. 

At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Association, Thursday, 
I. C. Sanford was elected president, suc- 
ceeding George A. Westgate. The other 
officers chosen are S. C. Draper vice- 
president, and R. S. McCarl secretary- 
treasurer. The above, with F. L. Shull 
and T. A. Riggs, constitute the executive 
board. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Aug. 9.—There is 
no improvement in the demand for flour; 
buyers appear amply supplied for near- 
by requirements, and while some new- 
crop flour is being offered, prices are 
generally looked upon as too high. A 
further decline of 40c bbl was made 
effective this week by California mills; 
otherwise, prices are unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Montana old-crop straight grade 
from jobbers, $11.90@12.20; Dakotas, 
$12.25@13.40; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $11.70@11.90; new-crop 
Kansas, $11.40@11.75. Local mills quote 
family flour at $11.60, basis 98’s, cotton. 

The millfeed market, which has been 
featureless for several weeks, was un- 
changed at the close of this week’s busi- 
ness. Only moderate offerings are being 
received from outside sources, and local 
mills report sufficient demand to absorb 
their output. Prices are unchanged at 
$45@46 ton for bran and mill-run. 

The outstanding feature in the grain 
market is a speculative interest and wide 
range in the price of barley futures, with 
the December option declining from $3,40 
per 100 lbs to $2.91 in a few days, and 
the quick recovery at the close of this 
week to approximately $3.17. Prices on 
other coarse grains follow: barley; spot 
feed, $3.10@3.15 per 100 Ibs; oats, red 
feed, $2.95@3.05; corn, Egyptian, $3.25 
@3.35; milo maize, $3.10@3.20; rye, $3.45 
@3.50. : 

NEW STOCKTON MANAGER 


J. L. Eichelberger, heretofore manager 
of the Sperry Co.’s Fresno mills and sell- 
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ing division, has-been appointed manager 
of the Stockton mills, paccooding the late 
Edward J. Luke. 2 

Mr. .Eichelberger entered the employ 
of this company in 1905 as bill Gerk at 
the Fresno mills. Later he was made a 
salesman. In 1909 he was advanced to 
the managership of the company’s sell- 
ing division at Sacramento, covering the 
Sacramento valley and to the Oregon line 
and the state of Nevada. In 1916 he 
returned to. Fresno as mill-manager and 
ex-officio sales-manager in the San 
Joaquin valley from Merced to the 
Tehachapi. He was never too engrossed 
in his immediate business to fail to carry 
his share of the burdens of civic activi- 
ties, 

At Stockton Mr. Eichelberger will have 
supervision over varied activities of the 
company. Besides the two flour mills in 
the building known as the Union Mills, 
he will have jurisdiction over the Capitol 
mills and the Crown mills, recently pur- 
chased by the company. 

R. B. Cornell has been promoted to 
the managership of the company’s Fresno 
mills and selling division as successor to 
Mr. Ejichelberger. As salesman in the 
rich San Joaquin territory between Fres- 
no and Bakersfield, Mr. Cornell made a 
record that attracted attention through- 
out the Sperry organization. 


NOTES 


W. A. Appel, of the C. A. Hutton 
Flour Co., of San Francisco, left this 
week for a trip over the Northwest in 
the interests of his firm. 


A. S. Ferguson, representing Moore, 
Ferguson & Co., flour and grain dealers, 
San Francisco, will leave this week for 
the Northwest, and may visit eastern 
milling centers. z 


Charles W. Baum, representing the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., of Chicago, who 
has been in San Francisco for some 
weeks, has left for Salt Lake City and 
other intermountain points. 





Surplus of Cereals in Argentina 

That Argentina has a large surplus of 
cereals is shown in the report of the 
American consul’ general to the Depart- 
ment of State, dated May 20, 1919. The 
consul general says: “Some of the more 
reliable papers estimate a surplus of ce- 
reals in Argentina of 5,000,000 tons at 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1919. 
This includes 1,000,000 tons stored in sta- 
tions and warehouses in the Bahia Blanca 
zone, and the daily newspaper, La Nacion, 
states there is a like amount in that re- 
gion on the farms without storage. 

“Since landlords generally have grant- 
ed better rental contracts whereby the 
tenant farmers are assured of better liv- 
ing conditions, agitation, very acute for 
several weeks, among this class of labor 
throughout the grain belt, is gradually 
dying down. The unrest covered a wide 
area, and farm work practically came to 
a stop, either voluntarily on the part of 
the workers or by threats of the more 
belligerent. _ As a result, the final corn 
harvest is not yet completed. The wet 
weather of the past few weeks has also 
deteriorated the crop somewhat, as evi- 
denced by the.low grades reaching this 
market and, incidentally, holding down 
the price.” 





The State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, under authority granted by 
the legislature, has opened the Duluth 
Sampling Bureau, with offices in the 
Glencoe Building, opposite the Board of 
Trade. J. E. McNamara, first assistant 
of the inspection department at St. Paul, 
is in charge of the local office and sam- 
plers in the Duluth district. Samples 
will be taken for a nominal charge of 25c. 
Supervision is under the jurisdiction of 
Chief Grain Inspector G. H. Tunell, at 
St. Paul. 





It is announced that Duluth men have 
purehased control of the Crescent Bak- 
ery Co., formerly owned by Minneapolis 
interests. Also that the capital stock has 
been increased to $100,000, and that the 
plant will be made one of the most com- 
plete and modern in the Northwest. Of- 
ficers of the new company are: president, 
W. J. Wallace; vice-president, W. C. 
Robinson; secretary and treasurer, John 
Sawyer. Board of directors: the above 
officers and B. G. Boucher and E,. M. 
Kunody, 
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Domestic flour trade was practically 
tagnated this week, and virtually no new 
usiness of any consequence was done. 
t is expected that the embargo on wheat 
ill be lifted within a few days, but there 

will be no necessity for mills in this dis- 
trict to shut down, as practically all have 
sufficient grain on hand to keep them 
vrinding for several weeks. Production 
was curtailed somewhat, as it is impossi- 
ble to ship the product. 

Acceptances by the Grain Corporation 
were reported this week of soft straight 
flour from local and near-by mills aggre- 
gating about 45,000 bbls, at prices rang- 
ing $10@10.25, jute, Baltimore. Other- 
wise, very little business was done, Coun- 
try millers reported that southern buy- 
ers, especially bakers, are booking cau- 
tiously. 

Although no large volume of export 
business was done, a fair quantity was 
reported sold to the West Indies. 

One local mill quoted hard wheat 95 
per cent at $10.10, bulk. Quotations from 
Kansas mills on hard wheat patent ranged 
$10.25@10.60, jute, while soft wheat pat- 
ent was nominally quoted at $9.35@9.50, 
bulk, and 100 per cent at $9.10@9.25. 
Rye flour, for which there is little de- 
mand, was quoted as follows: fancy pat- 
ent, $8.90; medium dark, $7.95; extra 
dark, - $6.65,—in jute. Rye meal was 
quoted at $7.20. 

Local bakers have not been troubled 
with labor difficulties, having granted em- 
ployees a further advance in wages, but 
they are buying sparingly and only a 
light local trade was done in both new 
ind old wheat flours, the latter being 
very scarce and in limited request. 


* * 


Demand for millfeed slackened consid- 
erably and local demand was quiet. Ship- 
pers are virtually out of the market, 
owing to the embargoes. Hard bran was 
offered at $41.50 for immediate shipment, 
and soft bran sold at $43. Gray mid- 
dlings sold at $55.50. Oat feed was 
quoted at $26, nominal, No. 1 alfalfa 
meal at $389 and No. 2 at $35; whole- 
ground barley feed was held at $63@65. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, ‘for the 
week ending Aug. 9, with comparisons, 
was as follows: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ....cigessveeses 30,600 61 
ast Week .Jieidecebeane® 30,100 60 
Year Q@80 .sivcicteden oon 41,400 82 
TWO years ABO ....seeiaese 42,400 84 


The output of outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the prod- 
uct of which is sold from St. Louis, was 
as follows: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week iM oiiyesiihes is 53,300 69 
Last Wal wickets jGiir0e 2.04 50,400 65 
Year a@@ ess ctwebewehes ests 56,800 73 
TWO years ABO ..i...-.eeee 43,500 56 


THRESHING RETURNS 


Threshing of wheat was completed in 
most sections of Missouri and southern 
Illinois this week, and returns show an 
average yield .of 15 to 18 bus per acre. 
rhe quality of this year’s wheat in most 
sections is satisfactory, but the yield is 
below normal. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Threshing almost completed; 
yield about 18 bus.. - Average yield about 
10 bus per acre... Yield 10 to 20 bus... 
About 15 bus per acre; moving freely... 
Yield disappointing. ..Quality , yield 
below normal...Average yield 16 bus, 








and quality Threshing 
completed. 
Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H, C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Il}, 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


satisfactory ... 


NOTES 

S. S. Carlisle, of the Carlisle Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was in the city this week, 
visiting the trade. : 

W. S. Coleman, sales-manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in the city this week, visiting the local 
Office. 

The Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., 
O’Fallon, Ul, is opening a branch office 
in Memphis, Tenn., under the manage- 
ment of J. M. Whiteside. 

W. S. Wilkinson, Bellaire, Ohio, spe- 
cial representative of the Chas. Tiede- 
mann Milling Co., O’Fallon, IIL, spent 
several days this week at the main office 
and also visited the trade in St. Louis. 

W. A. Coffman, formerly Cleveland 
representative of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has been appointed manager 
of this company’s local office, succeeding 
C. R. Davidson, who resigned to become 
connected with the Miller-Davidson Flour 
Co., of this city. 

The embargoes on all shipments, while 
keenly felt, have not seriously affected 
the grain trade in St. Louis. Shipment 
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of wheat into this market has completely 
stopped, except for cars’ which were in 
transit at the time of the embargo. B. 
H. Lang, -local food administrator, - esti- 
mates there are about 4,000,000 bus wheat 
in St. Louis, and another 1,000,000 on the 
way here, 

The official crop report of Missouri, 
issued Aug. 9, shows a shrinkage in the 
wheat crop of the state of 7,881,500 bus 
from the July forecast. The average 
yield is 131% bus per acre, and the total 
is placed at 56,936,250 bus. Corn is esti- 
mated at 151,210,000 bus, compared with 
133,860,000 last year. Yield of oats is 
placed at 39,640,690 bus, compared with 
44,196,000 last year. 





Flour and Feed Notes 

The plant of the Irvington (Ky.) Mill 
& Elevator Co. has been burned; loss, 
$40,000. 

The Westminster Milling Co., Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa., has been incorporated, with 
$60,000 capital stock, by D. L. Gish, E. 
T. and C. T. Heisey, G. U. Dornbaugh, 
and O. S. Ebersole. 

The Cumberland County (Pa.) Grain 
Dealers’ Association has been organized 
at Carlisle. L. L. Rice is president, and 
W. S. Stuart secretary and treasurer. 

The Central Milling Co., Broadhead, 
Ky., has been incorporated, with $20,000 
capital stock, by H. and W. G. McBee, 
and Hiram Laws. 

The Saunders Feed Co., Ashland, Ky., 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock, by E. G. Ratcliff, R. Bush and 
C. E. Saunders. 

The Farmers’ Union Supply Co., Ver- 
sailles, Ky., wholesale and retail flour, 
feed and grain, has increased its capital 
stock to $35,000, 

W. A. Laufenberg, representing the 
Bay State Milling Co., of Winona, Minn., 
in the Cincinnati district of Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, and his broth- 
er, F. H. Laufenberg, who has been rep- 
resenting the same company in Iowa, with 
headquarters at Marshalltown, have 
formed a company known as Laufenberg 
Bros., and taken over the business of the 
Bay State Milling Co. in the Cincinnati 
district, ‘The present office quarters at 





General View of Yalta, Crimea ’ 
—‘The Bordeaux to Odessa Railroad”’ 


1201 First National Bank Building, will 
be continued until the firm can secure 


larger quarters. 

he Miner-Hillard Milling Co. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., intends adding a wholesale 
grocery department. The firm is in a 
sition to cater to all the trade in | 
anthracite coal fields .in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, having mills. and ware- 
houses in Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Pitts- 
ton, Plymouth, and Miners Mills. 

The Herdlea mills, Lambertville, N. Js 
recently equipped with new machinery, 
are in operation. ‘ 

J. I. Hereter, Gettysburg, Pa., has add- 
ed two middlings mills and other equip- 
ment. 

The machinery for the flour mill of C. 
F. Werner, R.F.D., York, Pa., is being 
installed. 

U. Grant Barnitz, one of the .best- 
known millers in Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, and operating a flour mill 
at Barnitz for over 30 years, died at the 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia. He was a director of the 
Lemoyne (Pa.) Trust Co., Farmers’ Trust 
Co., Carlisle, Pa., and the Allen & East 
Pennsboro Mutual Fire Insurance Co, 
Mr. Barnitz was obliged by ill health to 
retire from business July 1, 1918, when 
his son, William B. Barnitz, assumed 
charge. He is survived by his widow and 
two children. 

The plant of the Ralston Milling Co., 
Hamersville, Ohio, ordered sold by the 
court, was bought by Leon Malott, who 
will put it in operation. 3 

The Security Mills & Feed Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has increased its capital 
stock to $100,000. 

The elevator and feed warehouse at 
North Lewisburg, Ohio, owned by the 
Jordan interests, has been sold to R. W. 
Lenox, of Richwood, Ohio. 

The Fayette Grain Co., Connersville, 
Ind., has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock, by C. O. Wise, B. F. Thie- 
baud and E, H. Crawford. 

I. C. Reiff has sold his flour mill at 
Kimberton, Pa., to Morris E. Noecker 
& Co., of Camden, N. J. 

John M. Jones, who recently bought 
the Bazore Flour Mills on Deer Creek, 
near Williamsport, Ohio, has changed the 
name to the Willow Falls Mill. 

The Canton (Ohio) Feed & Milling Co. 
will erect a modern flour mill, costing 
approximately $200,000, with a daily ca-. 
pacity of 1,000 bbls. It will be five stories 
high, of steel and concrete construction, 
with storage for 200,000 bus grain. 

The Champion Flour Mills, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., with a capacity of 500 bbls daily, 
and erected by H. M. Champion at a cost 
of $25,000, are in operation. 

The Cainden Mercantile & Milling Co., 
Camden-on-Gauley, W. Va., has been in- 
corporated, with $25,000 capital stock, 
by W. D. and G. D. Huff, F. H. Brown, 
and E. H. and G. R. Morton, to do a 
general wholesale and retail flour and 
feed business. 

Farmers of Lorain County, Ohio, are 
interested in a co-operative movement to 
erect a flour mill, elevator and warehouse. 
In addition, there will be eight substa- 
tions throughout the county. The organi- 
zation will be capitalized at $100,000, F. 
D. McQueen, of Amherst, Ohio, is sec- 
retary. 

Ground has been broken for the new 
elevator and warehouse of the North 
Fairfield (Ohio) Elevator Co., which will 
deal in flour, feeds and grain. 

The Monticello (Ark.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $15,000 capital 
stock, by J. J. McClay, Alvin Cary and 
C. H. Killan. 

J. B. Seymour & Son have sold their 
elevator and warehouse at, Kenton, Ohio, 
to E. W. Bridenbaugh. The elevator will 
be controlled by the Sneath-Cunningham 
Co., Tiffin, Ohio, one of the largest grain 
firms in the state. 

The old flour mill at Harrod, Ohio, 
recently bought by Metz Bros., of La 
Rue, Ohio, burned, with a loss of $3,500. 
The building at the time of the fire was 
being remodeled into an elevator and 
warehouse. 

The Snyder Milling Co., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, will erect a modern 250-bbl flour 
mill to replace the one burned recently. 

The Seaboard Mills Co., Henderson, N. 
C., has been organized, with $100,000 cap- 
ital stock, and will build an elevator of 
50,000 bus capacity and a flour mill of 
200 bbls, also take over the feed plant of 
the Seaboard Feed & Produce Co. 


J. Harry Woorrmee. 


THE SPARKS PORTRAIT.MEDALLION 


It is by no means uncommon for a 
man to have his portrait painted, al- 
though the development of photography 
has greatly limited the application of the 
pig 20.7y who used to regard a portrait 
as t a duty to their friends and 
families now drop periodically into the 
neighboring camera ‘studio, where me- 
chanical portraits are produced “while 
you wait.” This is in some ways a pity, 
for the camera has no personality of its 
own, and not much subtlety in reading 
character;< the essence of the painter’s 
genius is the very thing the photographer 
usually lacks. 

Still rarer than the portrait is the 
portrait-medal, which has lately been re- 
vived, after a virtual lapse of a couple 
of centuries and more, by a group of 
French and British artists. As to the 


Medallion of 


nature of this unusual art in its early 
and most luminous days, the following, 
from the London Times, is of interest: 
“The object of a medal, if we are to 
believe those dictionaries which concern 
themselves with the modern acceptation 
of words rather than with their history, 
is to commemorate an event or to serve 
as reward for distinguished conduct; and 
many medals fulfill both purposes. Nei- 
ther, however, would have seemed of pri- 
mary importance to the Italians of the 
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early fifteenth century, who may be re- 
garded as the inventors of the modern 
medal. 

“For them the essential significance of 
a medal lay in the portrait of some per- 
son represented on it; and if an event 
3 ap ig to be commemorated, it was 
only in connection with, some person 
whose claim to distinction above his fel- 
lows, to what the Italians called virta, it 
enhanced. For instance, the picturesque 
design on a medal commemorating the 
recapture of Otranto from the Turks in 
1481 was made to serve as the reverse of 
a portrait of Duke Alfonso of Calabria, 
and the sole object of the representation 
of the event was to glorify the duke. 

“In our definition the Italians would 
have substituted ‘person’ for ‘event.’ As 
the inventors of the art, they have a right 


Mr. Sparks 


to be heard in the matter. It is true that 
as early as the sixteenth century rulers 
like the popes and the Medici, realizing 
the value of a new form of political ad- 
vertisement, developed the possibilities of 
the official medal, recording the political 
events of their reigns, to a high degree 
of efficiency.” 

The most distinguished figure in the 
present revival of portrait-medal art is 
Theodore Spicer-Simpson, an artist of 
British birth, but largely French by 


Medallion of Coleone! Whittlesey 
(Commander of the “Lost Battalion”) 
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Medallion of a Lady 


training and environment. Of late he 
has made a large number of these- minia- 
ture portraits, and one of them, a re- 
production of which is shown herewith, 
is of particular interest to millers, as it 
portrays the president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., H. B. Sparks, of Alton, IIL 

Unlike most medalists, Mr. Spicer- 
Simpson makes his original wax model 
the exact size of the finished medal, no 
mechanical reduction being necessary. 
This brings, the artist many degrees 
closer to those who see his work, as any 
system of mechanical reduction or en- 
largement, however flawless, inevitably 
takes much from the expression of the 
artist’s thought. 

The following statement by the artist 
himself outlines his conception of the 
portrait-medalist’s art: 

“Portrait medallions or medals must 
conform: more nearly to the individual 
peculiarities of the person portrayed than 
pictorial subjects, compositions or de- 
signs representing something less per- 
sonal. Balance must be obtained without 
too much formality of pattern, or dis- 
harmony results between the realism of 
the face ‘and the position it occupies in 
the space allotted to it. The great artist 


adapts the sitter’s characteristics and 
transmutes them by his intellectual per- 
ception of form into something more 
direct and tangible than possibly what is 
before him, yet in harmony with the 
psychology of the person portrayed. 

“It requires great discrimination to 
feel just to what degree formality, an- 
other term for order and design, should 
be carried and realism sacrificed so that 
the subject will still possess that change- 
able emotional quality we call Life. It is 
interesting to note that the spiritual 
character of the individual, which in por- 
traits is surely of more importance than 
the exterior shell, may be suggested be- 
fore a single feature of the face is 
shown. 

“For instance, by the relief projection. 
A vigorous relief would hardly be suit- 
able for a poet, unless he were a Walt 
Whitman; or a delicate low relief for a 
General Grant; mass gives an impression 
of strength and aggressiveness, whereas 
slight -relief, where the background and 
subject melt together, imparts a sensa- 
tion of subtlety and tranquillity indicat- 
ing subjective, reflective and tender quali- 
ties. 

“The space the head fills in the circle, 


Medallion of Alexander Graham Bell 
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ders, may be used to emphasize the char- 
acter of the sitter, both vag toc d and 
mentally. The style of the ring, 
size and position, will also influence the 
onlooker’s judgment as to the psychology 
of the person. portrayed. 
“With all these points to be taken into 
consideration by the good portrait medal- 
ist, he must yet not lose the prima 
reason for the existence of the relief, 
which is decorative: a quality generally 
vauged when interest is displayed in the 
medal by others than friends of the sit- 
ter! This should be the ideal of all 
artists.” 
Among the well-known persons. who 
have recently sat for Mr. Spicer-Simpson 
-e William Howard Taft, Andrew Car- 
egie, George Frederick Watts, Alexan- 
r Graham Bell, Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
eneral Horace Porter, John Beaver 
Vhite, James Stephens, Colonel Whittle- 
ey and George Gissing. He: is —_ ae 
, museums- throughout Europe an 
\merica, and wherever his medals ap- 
ear, it is probable that the American 
inilling industry will find representation 
through his admirable portrait of Mr. 
Sparks. 





Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers 


The annual outing and meeting of the 
Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ As- 
sociation of western New York and north- 
ern Pennsylvania was held at Jamestown, 
N. Y., July 17-18. The convention was 
welcomed by Mayor Carlson, and Presi- 
dent L. L. Warner, of Niobe, N. Y., re- 
plied. 

This association was organized -July 
10, 1914, with 48 members. It now has 
173, and is a member of the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants. It holds four 
meetings annually, and its treasury is 
in a healthy financial condition. 

L. F. Brown, of Chicago, secretary of 
he American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
iation, addressed the gathering, fol- 
lowed by G. H. Strong, of Warwick, N. 
Y., president of, the Eastern Federation 
if Feed Merchants, who spoke of the 

ilue of belonging to an organization of 
this kind. 

In the afternoon, members and their 
families and guests took a steamer ride 
m Lake Chautauqua, thence to Celeron 
Park, where the annual baseball game 
between the wholesalers and the retailers 
was played, the former winning by a 
score of 8 to 3. In the ovening the mem- 
bers attended a theater party. 

Friday morning the following officers 
were elected: president, L. L. Warner, 
Niobe, N. Y; vice-president, J. H. Gray, 
Springville, N. Y; secretary-treasurer, 
R. B. Mulkie, Union City, Pa. Executive 
committee: A. B. Archer, Conewango, N. 
Y; M. L. Waldorf, Olean, N. Y; H. R. 
Wilbur, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Professor E. S. Savage, of Cornell 
University, addressed the meeting on 
The Service a Farmer Expects from a 
eed Dealer.” He told of the 55 farm 
uureaus in the state of New York, with 


paid-up membership of 65,000; the: 


Dairymen’s League, with 75,000 members 
nd 7,084 branch organizations, organized 

) sell milk, but now considering the dis- 

‘ibution of feed; and the New York 
state Grange, with 128,000 members and 
|,000 branches. These organizations now 

ll interlock. 

\. W. Carpenter, Buffalo, pleaded for 
zreater co-operation with the state feed 
officials, agricultural college professors 
and county agents. He said that perhaps 
the fault was not entirely with the deal- 
ers, and hoped the officials would lend 
greater effort to join with the dealers in 
giving the farmers the greatest service in 
efficient feeding. 

J. R. Rodgers referred to the effort 
the farm bureaus were making to help 
the dealers in their feed problems, and 
predicted that this meeting would do 
much to build up confidence between 
farmers end dealers. 





Army Surplus Prunes Sold 


Approximately 1,500,000 Ibs of surplus 
prunes from War department stocks have 
een sold to the New Wrecking Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. Bids were opened at 
Chicago July 28, and the War depart- 
ment announced that a price of from 20 
to 23%¢ per Ib was received for about 
three-fourths of the entire lot. Some of 
the smaller lots sold at 16@19c. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 9.—American 
business. men had enough problems to 
worry over before organized labor made 
its arrogant demand that the United 
States government should buy the rail- 
roads and operate them largely for the 
benefit of the employees. There is no 
doubt that this issue will be the over- 
shadowing factor in the coming presiden- 
tial campaign. It has taken the country 
by storm and, owing to the prevailing 
unsettlement over the far-reaching effects 
of the break in the foreign exchanges, 
this new development has forced heavy 
liquidation of securities. 

In the judgment of many it means 
that a terrific struggle must ensue be- 
tween the great business interests of the 
country on the one hand and organized 
labor on the other. In such a contest, 
however, it is not believed that the labor 
unions will be able even to control the 
votes of their own men. The reason is 
that the American people have had 
enough of government control of the rail- 
roads, of the telephone, and of the tele- 
graph and cable systems. 


BREAK IN SECURITY PRICES 


The Wall Street market was in a vul- 
nerable position before the news came 
out, and the result was that, on the an- 
nouncement by the labor unions of their 
extraordinary demands, there was a se- 
vere break in prices which ran from 3 
to 18 points or more. The news had a 
most depressing effect upon the whole 
market. The highly speculative shares 
broke sharply, and there was heavy sell- 
ing throughout the list. 

Although the market showed fairly 
good rallying power in some quarters, it 
was evident that the real investing public 
had been frightened away. In other 
words, orders from bona fide investors 
were either withdrawn or materially re- 
duced in volume. It was thought in some 
quarters that the coming fight over the 
question of government ownership of the 
railroads would bring about almost as 
exciting a presidential campaign as that 
of 1896, when the free silver craze was 
fought to a finish. 

It was significant, however, that in the 
course of the liquidation which -followed 
this announcement there was almost as 
much weakness shown by the industrial 
stocks as by the railroad shares. The 
reason was that many of the former had 
been advanced in a sensational way, while 
the latter have not responded so freely 
to the revival of bullish enthusiasm. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

Continued weakness in the foreign ex- 
changes, with a sharp break in francs, 
directed attention to the vulnerable posi- 
tion of our foreign trade at a time when 
the foreign customers of American firms 
were forced to pay for New York drafts 
with the greatly depreciated currencies 
of their own countries. Some authorities 
believe that it will be necessary for the 
government officials to act quickly in the 
matter of stabilizing foreign exchange 
rates. If they fail to do this, it is be- 
lieved that there will be a material fall- 
ing off in the volume of our exports. 

n°’ some quarters it is felt that the 
enactment of the Edge bill will solve the 
problem in providing for the organiza- 
tion of the corporations to make lar, 
investments abroad and thus create cred- 
its for recourse to by foreign nations 
wishing to do business with us. It looks 
now as if this bill would receive the sup- 
port of the government interests. 

It has been suggested in some quarters 
that it may be substituted for the relief 
programme formulated by the bankers 
fens gp the so-called Davison Com- 
mittee. is committee is still in ex- 
istence, but it has not been able to launch 
its new plan yet, owing to the pressure of 
work at Washington in connection with 
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bringing about early action on the peacé 
compact and the League of Nations pro- 
posal. 

FOREIGN TRADE CORPORATIONS 

The indications are that, if the Edge 
bill becomes a law, there will be many 
corporations formed for the purpose of 
promoting the expansion of our foreign 
trade. The bill provides that these cor- 
porations shall be under the supervision 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and that 
they shall take out a federal charter. 

It is believed that with such corpora- 
tions operating in Belgium and other sec- 
tions of the war area it will be possible 
for them to make safe loans to manu- 
facturers and others in command of im- 
portant industrial enterprises, these loans 
to be secured, if necessary, by a mort- 
gage upon the plants, and with the result- 
ant advances the foreigners would be 
enabled to pay for raw material and 
other merchandise purchased in the 
United States. 

It is too early yet to tell just what 
action Congress will take, but the indi- 
cations are that the Edge bill in some 
form will be enacted, since it has been 
indorsed by the Federal Reserve Board 
and by other high authorities interested 
in the progressive development of our 
foreign trade. 

THE MONEY MARKET 

With the sharp decline in security 
prices there was a natural fall in call 
loan rates. One reason for the lower quo- 
tations was the loss of new business by 
stock exchange houses. While there are 
always fresh orders, the volume of new 
business was materially reduced as com- 
pared with the totals of a few weeks ago. 
It costs a great deal for margined hold- 
ers to carry stocks with call money bor- 
rowed at 15 and 18 per cent. 

The stock market has been put in a 
stronger position by the liquidation that 
has taken place and the probability is 
that after a while the upward price move- 
ment will be resumed. The indications 
are that there will be sharp advances in 
various stocks after the foreign trade 
difficulties have been worked out and 
some headway is made toward adjusting 
the problem of railroad ownership. It 
looks now as if the stock market would 
rest for a while, and as if the furious 
speculation of July and previous months 
would not be immediately resumed. 

The market was going at such a pace 
as to indicate that a sensation in specu- 
lative activity would have to be reached 
before long. It may be said again that 
the admonitions of the Federal Reserve 
Board had much influence in bringing 
about this reaction. The whole country 
has become proud of the board and its 
work in behalf of sustaining American 
industry in a period of world-war unrest. 


SUPPLY OF LABOR 


Much interest was taken in the an- 
nouncement that from 4,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 foreign-born American citizens were 
planning to visit their old homes in the 
war area. It was estimated that since 
each one of these visitors would take at 
least $1,000 with him or her, the total 
movement would mean the virtual. with- 
drawal of $5,000,000,000 from the United 
States. Whether the withdrawals reached 
these res or not, it is believed that 
they will prove formidable and result in 
taking a great deal of money out of the 
country. 

Should the outward movement reach 
5,000,000 men the loss in lessened man 
power would be much more serious than 
the loss of currency. Skilled labor is be- 
coming very-scarce in the United States. 
Unskilled labor is in many cases receiving 
almost as high wages as skilled labor was 
contented with four years ago. One of 
the most serious problems is the con- 
stantly mounting wage scale. 


ordinary industry can stand. 


HIGH LIVING COSTS 


The late James J. Hill: remarked some 
years ago that the country was suffering 
not only from high living costs, but also 
from the cost of high li 


which in those days was not as pro- 
nounced as it now is. - 

Absorption of expensive merchandise is 
in progress everywhere. The large de- 
partment stores are doing a remarkable 
business, and the testimony of many 
merchants is that price vances are 
often overlooked by buyers. The wage- 
earning classes are well provided with 
funds and, while it is true that living 
costs are at about the highest level ever 
known, the rise in. wages has reached a 
point where many families are able to 
show a fair margin between income and 
outgo. 

PROFITEERING 


In Italy the government has taken 
strenuous measures to prevent small 
merchants from taking advantage of the 
small buyer. In cases where profiteering 
can be proved the violator is subject to 
a heavy fine and a long term of impris- 
onment, besides having his stock con- 
fiscated. 

It is not probable that such extreme 
measures will be necessary in this coun- 
try. But the indications are that out of 
the various movements under way to curb 
high living costs in the United States, 
some well-directed programme will be 
formulated with the idea of preventing 
increased hardships from the growing 
household outlays. 

The various organizations which have 
already appointed committees to investi- 
gate different phases of the problem will 
have important data to place at the dis- 
posal of the government authorities when 
the time comes for making a thorough- 
going investigation of the whole subject. . 


CURRENCY INFLATION 


It is true that currency inflation has 
had a good deal to do with the rise in 
living costs throughout the world. With- 
in five years there has been an increase 
of $28,000,000,000 in the currency issues 
of the leading countries of the world. 
In addition there has been also a fabu- 
lous increase in bank deposits. 

It will be necessary, as King George 
said in his recent London speech, for in- 
dividuals to introduce greater economies 
in their living and for the people to cut 
out extravagance. In no other way will 
it be possible for the world to save 
enough to make good for the enormous 
increase in cxpenses brought about by 
the war. 

It is too early yet for Wall Street to 
reach a conclusion about the ultimate 
effects of the President’s efforts to curb 
profiteering and end the abuses incident 
to the high cost of living. The view is 
held in all quarters that the problem is 
a difficult one, and that the Administra- 
tion’s programme will take a long time 
to work out. 

The danger always is in such a situa- 
tion that innocent interests will- be ham- 
pered in their operations, if not’ perma- 
nently injured. But the crisis is so seri- 
ous as to make it necessary for the Presi- 
dent to act as he did, and to start some 
thoroughgoing inquiry as to the best 
means of remedying an extraordinary 
situation. 





Italy Fixes 1920 Grain Prices 


A cablegram to the Department of 
State from Peter Augustus Jay, coun- 
selor of the American embassy at Rome, 
dated Aug. 4, 1919, states that a royal 
decree has fixed the price of home-grown 
grain for 1920 at 70 to 80 lire per quintal 
of 220.46 lbs, with a supplementary price 
of 12 to 13 lire for in of the provinces 
which were invaded, of the islands, and 
of certain zones of the provinces of Rome 
and Grosseto. At normal exchange the 
Italian lira is equivalent to 19.3c United 
States gold, 
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A Glimpse of Lyons, France, from the Rhone River 


THE BORDEAUX TO 
ODESSA RAILROAD 


(Continued from page 662.) 


There are Roman remains, including 
baths, tombs, and the relics of a theatre, 
and three ancient aqueducts can still be 
traced. Evidences also exist along the 
Rhone of a subterranean canal conveying 
the water of the river to an artificial lake. 

Agrippa made Lyons the starting- 
point of the principal Roman roads 
throughout Gaul, and it remains an im- 
portant center in the general system of 
communication, owing to its position on 
the natural highway from north to south- 
eastern France. 

Trade in silk and silk goods has formed 
the basis of the prosperity of Lyons for 
several centuries. It disputes with Milan 
the position of leading silk market in 
Europe. In 1905 the special office which 
determines the weight of the silk figuring 
in the city’s commerce examined over 
4,700 tons. France furnished about one- 
tenth of this, China and Japan _ two- 
thirds, and the rest came from Italy and 
the Levant. The traders of Lyons re- 
export more than half of these silks, the 
industries of the city using the rest. 

Lyons is the headquarters of many im- 
portant financial companies, one of the 
principal ones being the Crédit Lyonnais, 
familiar to all-European tourists. This 
firm does a business to the amount of a 
billion dollars annually in Lyons alone. 
The city also is the seat of coal, metal- 
lurgical, and gas companies, the former 
extending their operations as far as Rus- 
sia, and the latter lighting numerous 
towns in France and foreign countries. 

Leaving Lyons, the proposed transcon- 
tinental line would run east and south, 
crossing the Alps at Modane, and paus- 
ing at Turin, a great railroad center, and 
thence to Milan. This is the chief finan- 
cial center of Italy, and the wealthiest 
manufacturing and commercial town in 
the country. It stands on the little river 
Olona, near the middle: of the Lombard 
plain, an extremely fertile and well-ir- 
rigated region. 

Seen from the top of the Milan cathe- 
dral, the plain presents the appearance 
of a huge garden divided into square 
plots: by rows of mulberry or poplar 
trees. To the east this plain stretches in 
an unbroken expanse, as far as the eye 
ean follow it, toward Venice and the 
Adriatic. On the southern side the line 


of the Apennines from Bologna to Genoa 
closes the view. ‘To the west rise the 
Maritime, ‘Cottian and Graian Alps, with 
Monte Viso as their central point. North- 
ward are the Pennine, Helvetic and 
Rhetian Alps. In the plain lie many 
villages. 

The modern industrial development of 
Milan, which has a population of slightly 
over half a million, has been noteworthy. 


Proceeding across the northern plains 
of Italy, the line would then descend to 
the Adriatic basin, passing through 
Vicenza, important for its silk manufac- 
tures, and completing direct rail connec- 
tion between Bordeaux on the Atlantic 
and Venice on its arm of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

As one of the chief seaports of Italy, 
Venice still merits much of its tradi- 


River Shipping at Bordeaux 
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tional renown: Its population is small, 
in 1911 it was 160,000, practically the 
same as it had been throughout the pre- 
ceding half-century; but as a port it has 
enjoyed considerable modern develop- 
ment. Its commerce, as has been the 
case throughout the city’s history, is stil! 
mainly a transit trade. Wheat, coal, cot- 
ton, petroleum, wood, lime and cemen| 
are brought into Venice for shipment to 
the Levant or for distribution over Ital) 
and Europe. 

Venice became celebrated in the fif 
teenth century for textiles. Its damask, 
and other silk stuffs, with patterns of ex 
traordinary beauty, surpassed in variet) 
and splendor those of the other chie 
centers of silk-weaving, such as Florenc: 
and Genoa. In addition to the nativ. 
stuffs, an immense quantity of costl 
oriental carpets, wall-hangings and othe 
textiles was imported into Venice, partl 
for its own use, and partly for expor 
throughout western Europe. This indus 
try still flourishes. 

The harbor of Venice has been system 
atically improved in recent years. Ai 
immense expansion of trade followed th: 
unification of Italy and the opening o: 
the Suez Canal, which restored to Venic: 
the full value of its position as the por! 
farthest into the heart of Europe. Moles, 
quays and wharves on a large scale hav 
been constructed, and difficult problems 
of engineering, due to the peculiar ter 
rain upon which Venice is founded, hav« 
been successfully solved. 

Trieste, as well as Venice, has gained 
much notoriety during the war, and will 
figure largely in the days of reconstruc 
tion. It was the principal seaport of 
Austria, and will constitute a large fac- 
tor in the commercial future of the na- 
tion_to whose sovereignty it has been re- 
stored, 

Its population is about a quarter of a 
million, three-fourths of which is Italian, 
the remainder being Germans, Jews, 
Greeks, English and French. . The city is 
situated at the northeast angle of the 
Adriatic Sea, on the gulf of Trieste, and 
is picturesquely built on terraces at the 
foot of a range of hills. The aspect of 
the town is Italian rather than German, 
although under Austrian rule it has had 
extensive architectural and economic de 
velopment. 

Trieste is the headquarters of the Aus 
trian Lloyd shipping company, whos« 
two shipyards are located there. Other 
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industries are petroleum refineries, iron 
foundries, chemical factories, ship fit- 
tings and silk-spinning. Wine, fruit and 
olive oil are the principal products of 
the surrounding country. 

Important harbor improvements were 
made in recent years, The shipping ca- 
pacity was doubled, and extensive moles 
and breakwaters were constructed. The 
bulk of the over-sea trade of Trieste has 
been with the Levant, Egypt, India and 
the Far East, Italy, Great Britain and 
the Americas, The principal articles of 
import are cotton and cotton goods, cof- 
fee, coal, cereals, hides, fruit and to- 

icco; the principal exports are wool and 

oolen goods, sugar, paper, timber, ma- 
hinery and various manufactures. 

From Trieste the transcontinental line 

suld debouch upon the newly outlined 

ritory of the nation of Jugo-Slavs. 
ram is the first important point 
ched, and then Belgrade, the Serbian 
pital, which has suffered severely from 
war, but should have a prosperous 
onstruction. Situated on the Danube, 
| constituting an important point on 
new overland route from east to 
st, it will become the market and com- 
rcial center of a wide district. It will 
1in importance, also, as.a junction with 
he present railroad to Constantinople. 

After 1866, when Belgrade was lost to 
he Turks, the city was rapidly trans- 
1rmed into a modern European metropo- 

, with wide avenues, streetcars, and 
ectric lights. Only the multitude of 

iall gardens, planted with limes, aca- 

is and iilaes, and the bright costumes of 
Serbian and Hungarian peasants, re- 
iain to distinguish it from western cities. 

Belgrade boasts a national bank, stock 

d produce exchanges, and a large num- 

r of insurance companies. Its princi- 
i] industries are brewing, iron-founding 

d the manufacture of cloth, boots, 


leather, cigarettes, matches, pottery, pre- 


served meat and confectionery. 

Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, 
s a population of about 300,000. With 
outlying suburbs, it covers more than 
square miles. A range of low hills 
iffords shelter on the west and southwest, 
it on every other side there are drained, 
ilthough still unhealthy, marshes, stretch- 


ing away to meet the central Wallachian 
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plains. 


From a distance, the multitude 
f its gardens, and the turrets and metal- 
‘lated cupolas of its churches, give Bu- 
harest great picturesqueness, 


Che gipsies and Roumans, wearing 
heir brightly colored native costumes, 
ie peddlers with their doleful street 
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cries, and the motley crowd of inter- 
mingling east and west, make the city 
unlike any western capital. Nevertheless 
it has many modern aspects, and it is 
often called the “Paris of the East,” 
partly from a supposed social resem- 
blance, and partly from the number of its 
boulevards and avenues. 

Galatz, near the Russian border of 
Roumania, is another important commer- 


The National Bank of Roumania, at Bucharest 


Shipping Scene in the Harbor of Belgrade, Serbia 


cial city, approached by three waterways, 
the Danube, Sereth and Pruth, down 
which there is a continual volume of traf- 
fic, except in midwinter, and by the rail- 
ways which intersect all the richest por- 
tions of the country. Textiles, machin- 
ery and coal make up the bulk of its im- 
ports. Timber, petroleum and grain are 
exported. There are many sawmills, 
paste mills, flour mills, roperies, chemi- 





cal works and petroleum refineries. The 
shipping is largely in British hands. 

Odessa, the eastern terminus of the 
proposed all-rail route, yields only to 
Petrograd and Moscow in population and 
the extent of its foreign trade. The_cen- 
sus of 1911 credits it with 600,000 resi- 
dents, and it is growing rapidly. What- 
ever the political fate of the Russian 
people, it is certain that this metropolis 
will prosper. At present the Ukraine is 
not wholly unfriendly in a political way 
to the victorious allies, and certainly of 
a pliable disposition with regard to seek- 
ing the commercial favors of the world 
so long withheld from it by the war. 

By rail Odessa is 1,000 miles from Mos- 
cow and 600 from Kiev. It is the. sea- 
port for the basins of two great rivers, 
the Dnieper, with its tributary, the Bug, 
and the Dniester. The entrances to the 
mouths of these rivers offering many dif- 
ficulties for navigation, trade from re- 
mote times selected this spot, which -is 
situated. halfway between the two estu- 
aries. The level surface of the neighbor- 
ing steppe allows easy communication 
with the lower reaches of both streams, 

The bay of Odessa, which has an area 
of 14 square miles and a depth of 30 
feet, is a dangerous anchorage on ac- 
count of its exposure to the easterly 
winds; but inside it are six harbors with 
ample capacity and modern shipping 
conveniences. The harbors are icebound 
for a few days in winter. 

The outward appearance of Odessa is 
that of a wealthy western metropolitan 
community. Its most pretentious boule- 
vard is bordered with tall and handsome 
houses. The central parts of the city 
have broad streets and squares, lined with 
fine buildings and mansions in the Italian 
style. The shore line is occupied by im- 
mense granaries, some of which look like 
palaces, and large warehouses take up a 
broad space in the western section of the 
city. As a sea-bathing resort Odessa was 
in rising repute at the beginning of the 
war, and was much frequented by the 
Germans, whose colonies, Liebenthal and 
Lustdorf, were famous bathing-places. 

Commercially, Odessa ranks first among 
all the seaports of the former Russian 
Empire. The chief imports are raw cot- 
ton, iron, agricultural machinery, coal, 
chemicals, jute, copra and lead. Grain, 
principally wheat, is the leading export. 



































Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








bo mage AUG, 9 
Prices, carioad and round lots, 


FLOUR— 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the — 
merchants ....... 

Spring patent, jute, old 

Spring straights, jute . 

Spring clears, jute 9.40@ 9.75 

Second clear, 140 lbs, jute . 6.256@ 6.85 

City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.75 @41.90 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new 
Straight, southern, jute, new... 
Clear, southern, jute, new .... 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute, new. ay 65 @10.80 
Patent, 95 per cent, new 15@10.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute, new .. 7 20@ 8.50 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl...> Leet tx 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.00@7.25 
WHEAT—Springs were in good demand 
and closed higher, with the strength in 
Minneapolis being a factor. Winter wheats 
were taken at basic price to Ic over. Range 
for week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 1 hard.226@228 226% @229 226@228 
No. 2 hard.223@224 223% @227 223@225 
No. 1 .red..226@226% 226 227 226@226% 
No, 2 red..223@224 223 223@224% 
No, 1 nor, 8.226@240 255 226 @228 
No. 2 nor, s.223@233 - 230 223 @ 226 
No. 1 dk n.232@243 ~ 
No, 2 dk n.226@238 -@ 
CORN—Supplies light, demand 
prices the highest of the season for yellow 
and mixed. There was practically no white 
corn offered the closing days of the week. 
Yellow corn sold today at $2.08 for spot and 
$2.02@2.04 for shipment in 10 days. Range: 
This week Last week Last year 
-185@197 194 @198 145@150 
193% @198 150@160 
..-187@197 196 @1i198 158@162 
.-185@197 196 @201 163@172 
186@195 195 @200 143@167 
@. 196 @1i99 150@172 
193@1i97 108 @199 157@175 
..194@199 197 @201 167@180 
195@196 204 @208 180@193 


OATS—Shippers were generally short on 
their sales to the East and, with lighter re- 
ceipts, prices advanced. Old No. 2 white 
were 3c, and No. 3 white 2c, over September 
at the close. HRange for the week: 

This week Last week 

No. 4 wh 68% @75% 74% @80% 68 @69 
No. 3 wh 68% @76% 75 ons 68 @70 
Standard ....@. . 68% @71% 
No. 2 wh 70% @78% ices. 69 @72 
No.1 wh 71 @78 81% @81% ....@.... 

RYE—Prices declined early, but advanced 
to 8c on Saturday, due to the bullish gov- 
ernment report. No. 2 was 1@2c under 
September, with sales at $1.54@1.58; No. 3, 
$1.54@1.55; No. 4, $1.51. August closed at 
$1.57%, September at $1.60, October at 
$1.61% and December at $1.65. 

BARLEY—Advanced after the early de- 
cline, and today was 2@3c higher, owing to 
light offerings and reduced crop returns. 
Malting ranged $1.25@1.40, with maltsters 
buying. Feed sold today at $1.29; new Sep- 
tember closed at $1.39; December, $1.40 bid. 

CORN GOODS—Corn flour slow at $5.05 
per 100 Ibs for white and $4.82% for yel- 
low; cream meal, white $4.95, yellow $4.62%; 
white granulated, $5.07%: yellow, $4.77%; 
granulated hominy grits, $5.12%; pearl 
hominy, coarse, $5.17%. Corn meal is sell- 
ing well. 

ROLLED OATS—tTrade good at $4.65 for 
95-Ib sacks from warehouse. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


«-$12.50@12.75 
11.60@12.00 
+ 10.80@11.30 


mix. 


. 6 
» & 
» 4 
. 8 
6 
. & 
» 43 
. 3 
. 3 


Last year 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Flour, bbis. 159 135 86 90 
Wheat, bus.... 5,100 7,703 2,979 2,904 
5 1,319 571 558 

5,010 2,642 1,275 
182 9 117 


Barley, bus.... 357 389 228 22 





KANSAS CITY, AUG. 9 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
fiour, basis jute 140's or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patents 
Straights 
First clears 
Second clears 7.00@ 8.50 
MILLFEED—The market was unsettled 
the first half of the week, but began to right 
itself after conclusion of the railroad shop- 
men’s strike. Demand is good, principally 


$10.50 @11.00 
10.00@ 10.40 
8.50@ 9.50 


from central states, southern and south- 


eastern territory. Nominal quotations: spot 
bran, in 100-1b sacks, $39@40 per ton; 
August shipment, $39@40; September, $358 @ 
39; brown shorts for August shipment $51 
@53, September $50@51; gray shorts for 
August apenas $54@57, September $52@54. 

WHEAT—Due to the railroad shopmen’s 
strike, receipts this week were substantially 


less than the week previous. The agitation 
in the daily press in connection with reduc- 
ing the cost of living, together with the un- 
settled traffic situation, weakened the mar- 
ket the first of the week, but with the con- 
clusion of the strike the market shows 
greater strength, with prices on dark hard 
10@18c over the government basis. Nomi- 
nal quotations: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.28@ 
2.27, medium $2.23@2.30, yellow $2.20@2.21; 
No. 2 dark $2.25@2.35, medium $2.20@2.27, 
yellow $2.17@2.19; No. 3 dark $2.19@2.30, 
medium $2.14@2.18, yellow $2.13; No. 4 dark 
$2.18 @2.23, medium $2.10@2.16, yellow $2.08 
@2.10. Soft: No. 1, $2.19; No. 2, $2.16@2.18; 
No. 8, $2.12% @2.14; No, 4, $2.10@2.11. 
CORN—During the period of transporta- 
tion depression the market suffered a sharp 
decline. Later there was some recoyery, 
with offerings not equal to requirements. 
Nominal quotations: White, No. 2 $2, No. 3 
$1.98, No. 4 $1.95. Yellow: No. 2 $1.97@ 
1.98, No. 3 $1.93@1.95, No. 4 $1.90@1.92. 
Mixed: No. 2 $1.95, No. 3 $1.91@1.92, No. 4 
$1.86 @1.90, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wh't, bus. 4,484,700 5,013,900 1,655,100 1,638,900 
Corn, bus. 63,750 870,259 85,000 
Oats, bus. 300,900 277,100 121,500 
Rye, bus.. 12,100 1,100 
Bley, bus 3,000 1,300 
Bran, tons 1,020 2,940 
Hay, tons. 8,412 ‘ 3,984 
Flour, bbis 13,000 10,400 7,150 


TOLEDO, AUG. 9 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 

98's, f.0.b. mill, new-crop, $9.75@10.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 

Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran 

Winter wheat mixed feed 

Winter wheat middlings 

Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.. 
WHBAT—Receipts, 318 cars, 100 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 4 cars; 3 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 37 cars, 23 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

445,200 317,400 81,300 89,300 
5,000 29,400 

75,950 184,000 





Wheat, bus... 


ves 5,800 
Oats, bus 86,500 35,000 





ST. LOUIS, AUG. 9 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
patent, $10.25@10.60, jute; soft wheat pat- 
ent, $9.35@9.50, bulk; 100 per cent, $9.10@ 
9.25, bulk. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran, $41.50; soft bran, 
$43; gray middlings, $55.50; oat feed, $26, 
nominal; No. 1 alfalfa meal $39, No. 2 $35; 
whole-ground barley feed, $63 @65. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,303 cars, against 2,- 
309 last week. No change in prices, and de- 
mand fair. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.24@ 
2.24%; No. 2 red, $2.21@2.21%; No. 3 red, 
$2.17@2.18; No. 4 red, $2.13@2.14; No. 2 
hard, $2.21; No. 3 hard, $2.17%. 

CORN—In fair demand, with prices 6@9c 
higher. Receipts, 72 cars, against 129. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 yellow, $2.05; No. 2 yellow, 
$2.05; No. 1 white, $2.12; No. 2 white, $2.08 
@2.09%; No. 4 white, $1.97. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $4.10; cream 
meal, $4.20; grits and hominy, $4.30. 

OATS—Prices ic higher, and demand 
quiet. Receipts, 171 cars, against 342. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 white, 76%c; No. 3 white, 
76@76%c; No. 4 white, 75%c; No. 4 mixed, 
72c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts -Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis. 73,320 73,820 96,430 79,460 
Wh’'t, bus.1,971,522 3,308,255 1,888,200 747,780 
Corn, bus.. 111,800 178,471 185,920 163,010 
Oats, bus.. 405,000 744,280 519,950 728,300 
Rye, bus... 16,500 7,796 14,470 4,420 
Barley, bus 4,800 11,200 


DULUTH, AUG, 9 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 
Standard, patent $12.25 @12.50 
First clear, -jute 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute 
DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-1Ib cottons: 
No. 2 semolina 
Durum patent 12.05 @12.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mill, in 100-Ib sacks: 
No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye 





$12.30@12.50 


WHBAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
Aug. 9..15,215 Aug. 10. 9,000 Aug. 11.19,000 
Aug. 2.. -. Aug. 4..23,170 
y July 28..22,775 

July 19.. +10, 435 July 20.. 2,020 July 21..26,390 
WHEAT—Business was smaller in volume 
this week, and mostly of a part car char- 
acter. Mills were the only buyers, and they 
were shading bids.continually from the high 
quotations previously paid; they ‘leaning 
toward a closer relationship to the govern- 


ment fixed basis than heretofore. Purchase 
of new wheat to arrive was announced by 
one of the mills, but no price was given out. 
Receipts have .been running extremely low. 
Wheat stocks this week decreased 16,000 
bus, leaving in elevators 150,000 bus, mostly 
durum, 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats 
No. 3 white 


Rye 

No. 2 Barley 
156 126@132 
149% 124@128 
138 120 @128 
148% 120@128 
146% 122@130 
‘ 148% 122 @130 
Aug. 9 .... 72% @73 126@135 
Aug. 10, 1918 ....@66% 83@ 98 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 

Aug. 9 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
c——Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_, 
1919 1918 1917 {919 1918 1917 
4 “6 28 
1 3 v's od . 
24 41 re 
Flaxseed .. 86 311 we ° 26 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
a. Receipts, -—Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1919 1918 917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring 5 qd & 5 ra 671 
Durum .... 20 
Winter .... 


Totals 


Flaxseed 
Bonded. . 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 9, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7--Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 os 3 


All other 
spring 

1 am dur? 

1,2dur § 

Al) other 
durum 

Winter 


Totals .. 5 47 3 18 

FLAXSEED—Market choppy. September 
displayed the widest action. In the end, 
price changes, compared with the close of 
Aug. 2, show December on a parity, No- 
vember ic, October and September 3c, high- 
er. Considerable strength was shown to- 
day, but its effect had. been discounted. 
Crushers were disposed to pick up supplies 
on breaks, but would not follow the up- 
turns. Trading was slow and of limited 
volume. Cash market firmed under scarcity 
of receipts and offerings. No, 1 track closed 
3@5c over September; to arrive, 3c over the 
same future. Stocks are down to 101,000 
bus, a decrease of 27,000 on the week. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
7-——Close ——, 
Aug. 9 


$6.10 
5.90 


Opening 

Aug. 4 
Sept. .$6.07 
Oct. .. 5.86 
Nov. .. 5.80 5.81 5.66 5.82 
Dec. 5.72 5.70 5.53 5.70 


JULY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for July, 1919 and 1918, were as follows, in 
bushels; 


High Low 
$6.07 $5.89 
5.87 5.69 


-Shipments—, 
1919 1918 
333,407 2,016 
4,081 448 


c~Receipts—, 
Wheat— 1919 
Domestic. 402,883 
Bonded .. 15,654 
837,488 
357,777 


Total wheat 418,537 2,463 
Oats 321,468 
Bonded... 1,306 
a OE 1,124,505 
Bonded... 
Barley 
Bonded... 
Flaxseed ... 
Bonded. 


43,335 2,260,721 
176,156 
149,732 286,033 


19, 835 27,107 





- 4,669,537 259,237 3,905,175 377, 540 


NEW YORK, AUG. 9 
FLOUR—Market conditions have probably 


Totals 





‘never been more deeply disturbed than they 


were this week. Continual rumors of im- 
pending changes in the wheat situation, re- 
enforced by reports in the daily press from 
Washington indicating the possibility of 
some drastic congressional action toward 
materially reducing wheat prices in con- 
formity with the President's plan to attempt 
the reduction of the cost of living, kept 
things continually stirred up and, as under 
the conditions, sellers followed the wise 
Policy of not pushing sales, the volume of 
business was naturally small. Quotations: 
fancy patent, $12.95@13.25; standard patent 
$11.50@11.75, with spot stuff 50c more; first 
clear, $10.25@10.50; winter straight, #10@ 


10.25; Kansas straight, $11@11.25; rye, $s@ 
8.65. Receipts, 146,000 bbls. 

WHEAT—The whole grain market pivot... 
upon what might be done with wheat pric. s. 
Receipts, 1,451,800 bus. 

CORN—The possibility that a heavy . 
duction in wheat prices might suddenly 
brought about by Congress sent corn pric, 
scuttling toward the bottom, but upon t i 
news that the basic price would remain v.- 
changed the market rallied sharply and so » 
regained the previous levels. Crop repo!is 
had a further effect of creating a bulli h 
feeling. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $2.17; ) 
8 yellow, $2.16%; No. 2 mixed, $2.19%; h.. 
2 white, $2.20; No. 3 white, $2.19%. R>-- 
ceipts, 1,400 bus. 

OATS—The market reflected the activi y 
of corn, and took on a general upwa id 
movement. A good business, beth domes: ¢ 
and export, kept the whole situation fir 
Quotations were 82@84c, according to qu: 
ity. Receipts, 724,900 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 9 

FLOUR—Receipts, 50'bbis, and 3,137,5 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 2,700 tons to Gibr: 
tar. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 li.s, 
packed in 140-Ib jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western, old.. 
Winter straight, western, new.. 
Winter straight, near-by, old... 
Winter straight, near-by, new. . 
Kansas straight, new . 
Kansas short patent, old 
Kansas short patent, new 
Spring short patent, old 
Spring patent, old 
Spring first clear, old 

WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 1,195 - 
310 bus; exports, 415,522; stock, 1,531.16 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, go) - 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.3: ; 
No; 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard wi 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.3 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlic! y 
and smutty, $2.34; No. 2 red winter, $2.3: ; 
No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 hari 
winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.38; No, 2 rei, 
garlicky and smutty, $2.31; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, ga-- 
licky, $2.30; No. 8 red, smutty, $2.29; No. 3 
red, garlicky and smutty, $2.27. Lower 
grades on their merits, 

RYE—Lower early 
firm. Quotations, No. 2 western, 
near-by, $1.25@1.45. 

RYE FLOUR—In light request at former 
rates, Quotations: $8.60@9.25, as to qualit 
per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Declined 1@4c early in week, bit 
subsequently recovered and closed at a net 
advance of 2c, under light offerings and a 
moderate demand. Receipts, 20,137 bus; 
stock, 4,447. Quotations, car lots for loca! 
trade: yellow, as to quality and location 
$2.14@2.16. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and largely nomin 
Offerings moderate but ample. Quotations 
Kiln-dried— ms 100-1b sacks 

Gran, yellow meal, -$4.85 @6.15 

Gran, white meal, 5.22% @5.47% 

Yellow table meal, fancy... 4.75 @5.0( 

White table meal, fancy.... 5.00 @5.2 
White corn flour, fancy 5.00 @5.30 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks 5.17% @5.42 4 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases +» @2.60 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but tra 
quiet at revised figures. Quotations, car |o's 
per ton: 

Winter bran— 

Spot, in 100-lb sacks 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot 

To arrive, lake-and-rail 
White middlings, to 

100-lb sacks 64.00 @65 00 
Standard middlings, 

100-1b sacks 59.00 @60 00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 69.00@7° 0) 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib sacks... 59.00@60 00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 56.00@57 00 

OATS—Market declined 8c early in we k 
but “subsequently recovered lc and closed 
firm. Receipts, 96,466 bus; stock, 448,: ' 
Quotations: 

No. 1 white 


- $10.75 @11. 
9.75@10. 
Bors ty f 


oe 50@11. 

- 13.00@13. 0 
12.60@13.' 0 
9.75 @10./0 


in week, but clos: d 
$1.55 b 


fancy.. 
fancy.... 


$49.00 @50.00 
50.00 @51.00 


48.00 @ 49.00 
49.00 @50.00 


OATMEAL—Market generally’ steady, »v' 
trade quiet... Quotations: ground oatm a! 
100-lb sacks, $5.60@5.80; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib sacks, $9.95 @1° 25 
patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $11.24¢ 13 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6 7 
coarse $5.25 @5.50. 





BOSTON, AUG. 9 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Oid spring -wheat patents, spe- 
cial short 
Old spring patents, standard... 
New hard winter patents 
wWew soft winter patents 
New soft winter straights 
MILLFEED—Quilet | mony te with ma 
generally higher. Spring bran, $60; wi: ter 
bran, $50; middlings, $60@65; mixed f< 
$58@62; red dog, $70; hominy .feed, $8: 
stock feed, $69.90; oat hills, reground, 3: 
cottonseed meal, $80@86,—all in, 100's. 
CORN PRODUCTS—A fair’ demand, «ith 
market firm,. White corn flour, $6.35; ¥ vite 
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August 13, 1919 


r 5.10; yellow granulated, $4.95; 
Ret gee $4.90; feeding, $4.16@4.20; 
cracked corn, $4.20@4.25; hominy grits and 
samp, $5.10; white corn flakes and cream 
of maize, $5.75@6,—all in tate ae 
A steady demand, with prices 
en ae oe 90-lb sack for rolled and 
$5.75 for cut and ground. 


BALTIMORE, AUG. 9 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





Spring short patent ..... igeers $12.50@12.75 
cPring long patent ..... Hoge 12.00 @ 12.26 
Spring first clear ......- PAPE eT 9.75 @10,25 
Winter patent, MEW ..+.-+s+-+-s 10.50@10.75 


Winter straight (near-by), new 9.75@10.00 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 11.50@11.75 
Hard winter long patent, new.. 11.00 @11.25 


Hard winter first clear, new.... 8.75@ 9.26 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 7.65@ 8.75 
‘City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) --@ 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@ 
City mills’ winter patent....... . 
ity mills’ winter straight...... 


MILLFEED—Sharply lower and neglected. 
Ouotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
ran, $45.50@47; spring middlings, $57.50 
159; soft winter bran and middlings, $60 
261. 


WHEAT—Firm; demand active, move- 
ent heavy. Receipts, 1,727,258 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,232,688; stock, 2,072,336. Offerings 


ire bringing %@1%ec premium over basis 
1s to grade, with new southern arrivals still 
cenerally poor and selling at a big discount 
under No, 2 red winter, garlicky. 

CORN—Higher; movement light and de- 
mand good, Receipts, 107,798 bus; stock, 
16,144. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
ow, track, $2.15; range of southern for week, 
1.90@2.15; near-by yellow or white cob, 
bbl, $10. 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment small. Receipts, 4,139 bus; exports, 
130,000; stock, 605,593. Closing prices: 
standard white, domestic, 93c; No. 3 white, 

ymestic, 92c. 

RYE—Nominal; movement and demand 
limited. Receipts, 28,931 bus; stock, 585,629. 

osing prices: No. 2 western for export, no 
trading and not quoted; southern bag lots, 
218 bus, at $1.55@1.75 bu. 


MILWAUKEE, AUG. 9 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
i, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cottom .......+.+.. $.....@11.60 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 10.85 @10.95 
First clear, COTtTOM ...-.eeeeeees 9.50@10.10 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... 8.10@ 9.15 
R flour, dark, jute .........+. 6.00@ 6.25 
Kansas straight, cottom ........ 10.25@10.40 
Corn flour, jute, 100 lbs........ «see+@ 5.00 
Corn meal, jute, 100 lbs........ evees@ 4.85 
Corn grits, jute, 100 lbs......... wees @ 4.85 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $42 
243; standard fine middlings, $54.50@55; 
our middlings, $60; red dog, $65.50@66; oil 

eal, $95.50; hominy feed, $78; rye feed, $53, 

11] in 100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 10c. Receipts, 53 cars. 
Demand was good from milters and shippers, 
and offerings were readily absorbed. No. 1 
northern, $2.45@2.60; No. 2, $2.35@2.50; No. 

$2.25 @2.45. 

BARLEY—Up 1@2c. Receipts, 162 cars. 
New samples were offered at 5@10c under 
id. Demand was brisk for old. No. 3, $1.45 

1.50; No. 4, $1.28@1.48; feed and rejected, 
$1.30@1,41, 

RYE—Down 2c. Demand fair from mill- 
ers and shippers. Receipts, 14 cars. No. 1, 
1.49% @1.60; No. 2, $1.49%@1.60; No. 3, 
$1.30@1.41, 

CORN—Advanced 5@7c. Receipts, 77 cars. 
Demand was good for all descriptions, and 

llers were in the market for yellow and 

iite at all times. No. 38 yellow, $1.93@ 
2.04; No. 4 yellow, $1.91@2.02; No. 3 mixed, 

1.91@2; No. 3 white, $1.93@2.06. 

OATS—Prices were %@lic higher. Re- 
ceipts, 324 cars. Offerings of new liberal, 

it light in weight. Shippers absorbed most 

f the offerings. No. 2 white, 72% @77c; No. 

white, 70@76%c; No. 4 white, 70@7é6c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Flour, bbls... 13,753 13,210 16,668 62,190 
Wheat, bus.. 72,360 105,300 10,160 8,480 
rn, bus.... 134,780 165,660 125,459 141.100 


Oats, bus.... 716,040 1,283,520 813,799 708,154 
Barley, bus.. 248,060 79,660 229,230 
Rye, bus..... 17,550 18,750 5,400 1,200 
Feed, tons... 970 450 5,886 4,703 





BUFFALO, AUG, 9 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@12.50 
Bakers. BOS 6os viet heen cease - @12.50 
Firat GhOP. oi vied s cond viiusstace -@ 9.60 
Graham flour ....... See e eee sede -@12.40 
Rye, pure white .....cseseseeee -@ 9.10 
Rye, straight ....... Sp aneeKies -@ 8.70 

Sacked 
Bran, per tom ........eeeeeeeee $ - @ 47.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @57.50 
Mixed: Qig0 55%. xén caida wees @59.50 
Flour middlings ............... @ 63.50 
Red dog, per tom .......-.s0005 @69.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... . @78.00 


Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@76.00 


Corn meal, table, per ton ..... 95.00 @100.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .... .....@ 82.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........ -»+@ 83.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .......... -@ 80.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

MACKOE | oie ccsdas ee Tet --@ 865.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.. ..... @ 89.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOOK Hi ectaWvek ss tecvevesee 9.76@ 10,25 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton ... @ 28,00 


WHEAT—All the offerings were taken at 
last week’s prices, and more wanted. Re- 
ceivers were asking higher prices than mill- 
ers would pay at the close. No. 1 red was 
quoted at $2.31; No. 2 red, $2.28; No. 3 red, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$2.24; No, 4 red, $2.20; No. 5 red, $2.17,—on 
track, through billed. 

CORN—Sales were made at $1.96 for No. 
2 yellow, and the close today was $2.18. 
There was a fair demand all the way up 
from the low point of a week ago, and 
offerings very light. 

OATS—Good demand all week, and closing 
prices were 8c higher than last Saturday. 
Receipts were light. Closing: No. 1 white, 
81%c; No. 2 white, 81c; No. 3 white, 80c; 
No. 4 white, 79c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Market very unsettled, and de- 
mand light. Maltsters wanted choice old 
barley, and none was offered. Quotations: 
malting, $1.43@1.58; feed, $1.37@1.43,—on 
track or in store, Buffalo, 

RYE—Dull. No. 2, lake receipts, spot, was 
offered at lc under Chicago September. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 12 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb*®cottons. .$11.50@12.25 
Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 10.85 @11.10 
WIRet GOP, FWUS oi. cccscvcsscvs 9.00@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.50@ 7.00 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
MR, 108 66 Secses 339,590 291,075 372,575 
Aug, 9.... 330,435 325,915 206,440 360,385 
Aug. 2.... 269,160 242,820 184,790 359,595 
July 26... 245,955 178,530 144,160 380,280 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
MUG WO... vseccs 1,615 8,625 7,430 
BUG. B..02 seccee 2,330 3,905 15,595 
AUB. B.6.8 coves . 4,710 1,005 16,570 


July 28... sseeds 3,800 8,880 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
June 7. 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 895 4,585 
June 14. 65 69,885 212,710 128,230 1,020 3,245 
June 21. 65 69,885 186,655 140,645 -+» 18,955 
June 28, 65 69,885 189,960 141,560 .... 2,715 


24,115 






July 6. 65 69,885 132,805 53,335 1,200 1,830 
July 12. 65 69,885 165,645 56,240 700 975 
July 19. 65 69,885 146,360 41,085 700 se 
July 26. 65 69,885 159,305 69,420 eee 375 
Aug. 2.. 57 62,310 137,640 112,760 510 


Aug. 9.. 50 57,270 149,880 108,910 1,030 2,210 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 12) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 
Aug. 12 Year ago 
Poe $41.50@ 43.00 $30.26@30.4 
Stand. middlings.. 53.00@54.00 32.17@32.4 
Flour middlings... 58.00@59.00 31.66@31.7 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 63.50@64.00 31.68 @82.5 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereais and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


abaS 


‘ 
> 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $76.50 @77.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 72.50@73.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 69.50@70.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 66.50@67.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 51.00@52.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.90@ 56.00 
Corn meal, yellowt .......5-+0+ 4.50@ 4.75 
Rye flour, white* ......... -+es 8.20@ 8.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.50@ 6.60 
Whole wheat flour, bblif ....... 10.70@10.75 
Graham, standard, bblit ....... 10.50@10.60 
Rolled Oate®® ....ccccccssccsecs eeees@ 4.65 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 18.00@25.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 25.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@380.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@47.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @ 35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .........+4455 ~ «ee» @90.00 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No, 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ......-..+++-+ 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum ..........+ 2.23% 2.20% 
DGGE Gi. 0k obo See Cer ends 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ....+.---eeee 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .......+.++5 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .......ee005% 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
@134% 105@125 


5. 176@177 65% @66% 134 

6. 180@18169 @70 145% @146 113@133 
7. 188@18968%@70_..... @144% 116@135 
8. 190@19171 @72%..... @145 118@137 
9. 197@198 72% @75% ..... @151% 118@140 
11. 195@196 70% @74% 147 @147% 115@140 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Aug. 10 

Aug.9 Aug. 2 1918 
Wheat, bus ......1,765,060 1,700,000 2,170,880 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,431 11,858 20,800 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,400 1,911 483 
Corn, bus ........ 35,000 90,000 91,840 
Oats, bus .......- 416,120 615,680 644,320 
Barley, bus ...... 514,080 783,640 173,030 
Rye, bus ........ 197,200 289,560 152,320 
Flaxseed, bus ... 19,000 59,000 18,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Aug. 10 
Aug.9 Aug. 2 1918 

Wheat, bus ...... 323,750 3 


Flour, bbis ...... 323,366. 259,600 366,290 
Milistuff, tons ... 15,046 13,532 12,805 
Corn, bus ........ 24,860 99,120 95,460 
Oats, bus ........ 438,880 503,010 475,320 
Barley, bus ...... 497,550 . 798,260 44,950 
Rye, bus ........ 22,990 33,250 45,150 


Flaxseed, bus .... «sees 2,060 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000's omit- 





ted): Aug. 10 Aug. 11 
Aug.9 Aug. 2 1918 1917 

Woe: t Gare .. 6s 447 500 tie oh 
No. 1 northern.. 18 33 
No, 2 northern.. 6 il ots 
Other grades ... 285 202 40 

Totals ....... 756 746 40 226 
Am: TORS 2 aves 7,803 7,662 oe owe 
2. GSO 4 har ok 766 1,036 nee 
Fm’ 1084) Sa ckves 1,907 2,840 ’ 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Aug. 10 Aug. 11 Aug. 12 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1918 1917 1916 
4 2 48 


Corn . 2 3 20 
Oats ...3,304 3,169 503 7 339 
Barley .. 972 4,365 358 18 130 
Rye ....4,870 1,083 7 7 13 
Flaxseed. 153 173 46 51 8 





Weekly Fiour Exports 
New York, Aug. 11.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Aug. 10 Aug. 11 
Destination— Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1918 1917 





London ........ 112 315 2 
Liverpool ...... 55 43 3 
Glasgow ....... 18 52 efi 8 
PL eS Tera 27 ae ne os 
| OC 22 38 cs 1 
Newcastle ..... 11 as ee ae 
Pe aoe ns 10 es 1 
Falmouth ...... 134 24 ee > 
Southampton .. Pa 5 
Manchester .... 43 26 
i. | ae $1 : a3 e% 
PROMOO™ 6603 Sivis ae Re 2 23 
Dunkirk ....... 29 , be 
Antwerp ...... 42 
po ee ae 56 as 
Rotterdam ay 2 35 
po Sa re 31 11 
Copenhagen . <“e 11 
oo eae 33 * 
Gibraltar ...... 21 210 =a 
io ee eee 6 “% 4 
Uther W. :3,°m.... 4 hi 6 
Cen. America... 3 1 ve 
PEs 6 <n be Hs ~s ea 3 
eo. ee oe 47 2 

DWOCRIS so 2's sive 575 922 57 33 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


—— Aug. 9 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..2,109 52 549 586 391 
a 23 tae 228 14 462 
Buffalo ..... 931 84 3,037 866 911 
Chicago .....7,184 598 6,202 1,857 844 
Detroit pe 32 54 138 36 _ 
Duluth ..... 150 ee 240 1,429 358 
Galveston ..1,300 Vee 25 ag 112 
Indianapolis. 649 423 128 18 oes 
Kan, City ...6,606 122 940 181 aoe 
Milwaukee .. 31 73 674 232 227 
Minneapolis... 756 4 3,304 4,870 972 
N. Orleans.. 314 129 524 «+. 2,610 
Newp. News. 57 vis 283 koe 6 
New York ...1,567 10 1,175 304 565 
Omaha .....2,137 209 727 184 39 
POURS ooces 2 21 348 re ¥'6 
Philadelp’a .1,550 4 394 74 291 
St. Louis ...2,942 109 138 67 5 
Toledo ...... 862 13 138 126 aiese 
CONGR ..ccca “See set ibs oe 323 
Lakes ...... 2,891 sos. 3,007 eee 115 
Totals ...32,093 1,905 20,539 10,844 8,131 


Last year ..23,461 8,630 8,555 726 1,108 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 11,190,000 bus; oats, 
58,000. Decreases—Corn, 556,000 bus; rye, 
45,000; barley, 610,000. Bonded Increase— 

Barley, 22,000 bus. 


Flaxseed and Products 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c——Mpls— =——— Duluth, 
Track Toarr, Track Sept. Oct. 
> = 











Aug. 5 ...$6.90 5.90 5.91 5.89 5.71 
Aug. 6.. 6.01 6.01 6.02 6.00 5.78 
Aug. 7.. 6.04 6.04 6.06% 6.03 5.83 
Aug. 8.. 6.02 6.02 6.05 6.01 6.81 
Aug. 9.. 6.11% 6.11% 6.14 6.10 5.90 


Aug. 11.... 6.11 6.11 6.18 6.08 6.85 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7~—Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis.. 19 18 $1 1653 47 51 
Duluth.,.... 28 1 18 101 86 337 


Totals..... 47 22 49 254 183 388 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 
9, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 











Minneapolis ... 7,221 6,015 2,090 891 
Duluth .....5 ». 4,263 3,041 3,843 3,089 
Totals ...... -11,484 9,056 5,933 3,980 





Sugar, in Java, advanced, from Jan- 
uary to June, from $5.28, gold, per 1331, 
lbs, to $9.45. 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 









To— To— 
Albany ...! 31.5 New York* ..... 31.5 
Baltimore 29.6 New Yorkt ..... 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 Ogdensburg . 84.5 
Baltimoret ..... 29.56 Philadelphia ... 30.5: 
Binghamton .... 29.56 Philadelphia® .. 30.5 
EROGRNG asics v'o5s . 34.6 Philadelphiat .. 30.5 
Boston* ........ 31.56 Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
EIOUGUEAT: oc sccase 32.56 Portland ....... 34.5 
Buffalo ....25.5@29.5 Portland*® ...... $1.6 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Cincinnati ..... . 24.5 Quebec ......... 39.6 
Corning ....... . 29.6 Richfield Springs 31.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 29.5 
Elmira ......... 29.6 Rockland ....... 34.5 
when shusenie 23.6 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
3rand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 31.5 
Hornell ........ 29.6 Scranton ....... 30.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.56 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
Ithaca ........ - 29.6 Syracuse ....... 29.5 
mansas City... 20:8 “TRO vadevescbea $1.5 
Louisville ...... $6.6  Uthes oi ccc scree 30.5 
Montreal ....... 34.6 Wayland ...... - 29.6 
Mount Morris... 29.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 29.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... 82. Wilkes-Barre ... 30.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to. points 
named: --Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 eee 
Norfolk ...... - 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 cece 
Cumberland, Mad. 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Pied- 
mont, W. Va. 20 IBM ones 16% eee 
Albany ....... 23 39M .csoe 2S eee 
Uticm ....:c000 SIM. 16% 1.0. 197% rece 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 eece 
Rochester .... 20% 16% .... 17 eves 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ....... +» 26.6 
Boston ........ - 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.6 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
Albany ........ 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore .. $7.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 





Washington Us . 37.0 


CHICAGO 
The all-rail rates in cents per 100 Ibs on 
flour to various points east are shown here- 
with: 


To— To— 
eo in bb 46 &e 24.0 New York City.. 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
a 27.0 Pittsburgh ..... 15.0 
LO «oh. 34.0.4 05% ee. Aero re « 24.0 
eae Sac@ WEIR aoc ct veser - 22.6 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7-—Mpls—. --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
242 &6 es 


Aug. 8 vx. OD 22 
ag. Tis 2 189 2 1 20 24 
Aug. 8 ... 215 247 6 * 43 18 
Aug: §$ «.¢ 193 388 7 ve 37 5 
Aug. 11... 264 399 1 1 15 12 
Aug. 12... 205 384 4 1 102 20 

Totals ..1,377 1,744 21 3 217 101 





Seattle-Tacoma Flour Output 
The weekly output of Seattle mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 52,800 1,260 2 
Last week ....... é BRO0O.. . heotes és 
VOGP? OBO casccems 46,800 14,950 31 
Two years ago..... 28,800 9,319 32 
Three years ago.... 40,800 17,218 42 
Four years ago..... 40,800 10,818 27 


The weekly output of Tacoma mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 4,500 8 
Last week .......- S7,000 = .iwass 
BOOS DER ikés cknoeaa 57,000 16,889 29 
Two years ago..... 57,000 16,738 29 
Three years ago.... 57,000 32,328 57 
Four years ago..... 51,000 21,305 42 





Pennsylvania Millers’ Convention 

The annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ State Association will 
be held this year in ~ Harrisburg, Pa., 

pt. 9-11, with headquarters at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel. The directors an- 
nounce an attractive programme, includ- 
ing the traditional banquet and dance on 
Sept. 10, and a sight-seeing trip through 
the state capitol. 








ATTACK WHEAT-GRADING 


‘Western Senators Issue Statement in Behalf 
of. Farmers, Asserting They Are 
Being “Robbed” 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Aug. 12.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—A statement was issued 
today by Senator Gronna, chairman of 
the agricultural committee, representing 
senators of the western farming districts, 
attacking the present system of wheat- 
grading, by which it is asserted that the 
farmer is being “robbed.” It attacks the 
proposed policy of Julius H. Barnes, of 
the Grain Corporation, in reselling wheat 
and flour and restricting exports to keep 
the price down. 

The statement is signed by senators 
Gronna and McCumber, of North Dakota, 
Nelson and Kellogg, of Minnesota, Ster- 
ling, of South Dakota, Norris, of Nebras- 
ka, Cummins and Kenyon, of Iowa, and 
Capper and Curtis, of Kansas. Addi- 
tional statements of a similar nature, it 
is announced, will be issued from time 
to time for the purpose of presenting to 
the public the. farmer’s interests and 
point of view. In part, today’s state- 
ment follows: 

“The people on the farms are deeply 
concerned in the unrest manifest now 
in the serious protests against the high 
price of the necessities of life. While 
entirely sympathetic with the hardships 
which present prices cause the people of 
the city, the farmers individually and 
through their organizations are no less 
concerned with their own economic situa- 
tion and with the questions of production 
of the raw materials of food and clothing. 

“The effect of the present agitation 
must be seen from the viewpoint of the 
producer in order to be understood. 
There is danger that city interests, by 
reason of their predominance in number 
and organization, may take unwise steps 
without understanding the almost self- 
evident result of such unreasoning acts 
as might ruin the farmer and seriously 
reduce farm production in the immediate 
future. 

“The powerful machinery of the gov- 
ernment is now being set in motion to 
apprehend and bring to justice those who 
are guilty of conspiring to restrain trade 
and secure undue profits. But it must 
be remembered that this drive is now 
coming at a time when the great staple 
products of the farm are going to mar- 
ket, and that in selling the wheat crop, 
for instance, the farmer is selling his 
entire season’s labor. 

“This is an experience with which the 
farmer is very familiar, and he instinc- 
tively connects it with the interests which 
in the past have pyramided their profits 
upon his production at the beginning of 
the marketing season. 

“Julius H. Barnes, of the United States 
Grain Corporation, openly states his pol- 
icy to resell wheat, curtail our foreign 
shipments and ‘use the resale of wheat 
to help control the domestic market price 
against further advances.’ The result of 
such policy, together with the manipula- 
tion of a system of grades and standards, 
has been to reduce materially the farm- 
er’s income and to deny him access to a 
free market where he can secure actual 
cost of production. 

“It has placed the city consumer in a 
position where he is now eating bread 
produced by the labor of the men, women 
and children of the farms of this country 
when they have not been able to count 
their time as a proper charge in making 
up the cost of production. 

“We believe city people should know 
that the average annual labor income of 
the farmer, including that of his wife and 
children, as shown by the last federal 
census, was only $318.22. They should 
know that owing to manipulation in ad- 
ministering the grades and standards, to- 
gether with the damage done by hot 
weather to the maturing crops, the winter 
wheat producers are receiving as low as 
$1.15 r bu for their wheat,—not the 
$2.05 which Mr. Barnes gives as a theo- 
retical average,—and that this year’s crop 
may average not over $1.50 per bu net. 

“In the production of wheat, as in other 
erops, labor enters into the last analysis 
as the chief item of cost, and city people 
should realize that the effort that is being 
made by the authority of the government 
to restrict or still further reduce the price 
at the farm must inevitably lead to deny- 
ing the farmer living wages. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“What has been said in detail relative © 


to the wheat situation applies in general 
to every farm product, and while we 
again express our approval of every rea- 
sonable effort to reduce the cost of neces- 
sities, we wish also to emphasize that care 
must be taken to safeguard the farmer's 
labor costs. 

“We, at this time, shall insist on a 
change in the wheat standards so as not 
to penalize every grower of wheat. Hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of wheat have 
been shriveled by extreme heat this sea- 
son which, under the present grading and 
discount rules, may not average the pro- 
ducer $1.50 per bushel. 

“Authoritative investigators have found 
such wheat to be of the highest milling 
value, and it is unthinkable that farmers 
should sustain a loss of from 50 to 75c 
per bu by reason of the arbitrary stand- 
ards that have been established. This 


bus; corn, 68,000; oats, 315,000; barley, 
2,456,000. 
* * 


James H. Kirke, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, passed through 
here this week. 

Grorce L. Fenny. 





Career of Edward J. Luke 


Edward J. Luke, manager of the 
Stockton mills of the Sperry Flour Co., 
whose death on July 31 was reported in 
last week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, was born in New York City on 
April 8, 1863. His family moved to 
California in 1874. -His first employment 
was as a molder in the Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco, In 1883 he went to work 
for the Yolo Mills, San Francisco. He 
started in as a sweeper and then drove 
a delivery wagon, taking special pride in 





The Late Edward J. Luke 


wheat in large measure will go into the 
production of the best patent flours, and 
be sold to the consuming public at prices 
based on No. 1 wheat. The producers 
are thereby defrauded, and the consumers 
receive no benefit.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





LOUISIANA 


New Ortreans, La, Aug. 9.—Mills 
have reduced their prices 25c bbl. Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma hard wheat flours were 
quoted, for shipment within 60 days, 
basis 98-lb cottons, as follows: short pat- 
ents, $11.25@11.40; 95 per cent patent, 
$10.65@ 10.90; straights, $10.35@10.50; 
first clears, $9.20@9.40. 

Spring wheat mills offered half old 
and half new flour at $11.50, and soft 
winter wheat flour was quoted at $10.75 
for first patents, $10.25 for 95 per cent 
patent, and $9.75 for extra fancy, bulk, 
New Orleans. 

Spot flour is generally quoted at $11 
@11.25 for Kansas and Oklahoma hard 
wheat, and $11.35 for new soft wheat. 
Old Minnesota wheat flour is scarce at 
$12.35@ 12.65. 

Corn products: flour, $4.50@4.90 per 
100 Ibs; corn meal, $5.20; cream meal, 
$5.30; grits, $5.35. 

The following quotations on grain are 
for goods received here by dealers, in 
bulk: corn per bushel, $2:08@2.10; oats, 
No. 2, 81c; No. 3, 80c, new. 

Grain inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
173 cars; corn, 28; oats, 101; barley, 
310. Stocks in elevators: wheat, 348,000 


the appearance of his pair of spirited 
grays. Next he was made a salesman, 
and later was called to the office to as- 
sume greater responsibilities. 

After the earthquake and fire of 1906 
he was engaged by the Port Costa Mill- 
ing Co., and he placed the Golden Poppy 
line of cereals on the market, making the 
organization, which had been altogether 
a flour concern, a factor in the cereal 
trade. When that company was absorbed 
by the Sperry Flour Co., in 1910, Mr. 
Luke went to Stockton as manager of 
the Capitol Mills, which today make the 
line of Sperry Red Package cereals for 
distribution throughout the coast-span- 
ning system built up by the company. 

Soon after taking the reins at Stockton, 
he was made manager of the Union Mills, 
devoted altogether to flour. Later, the 
Crown Mills were leased by the company, 
and the manufacture of stock and poul- 
try feeds undertaken on a large scale. 
This property was purchased last spring. 

Mr. Luke was president of the Stock- 
ton Chamber of Commerce in 1916, and 
in that capacity he accomplished a great 
deal for the development of the deep 
waterway project. He was one of the 
moving spirits of the Rotary Club, and 
a director of the Stockton branch of the 
Bank of Italy. While his health began 
to fail about the time America entered 
the war, he was active in war work activi- 
ties and served as San Joaquin County 
chairman of the Red Cross Christmas 
roll-call in 1917. 


On May 30 there were 244,515 bus grain 
in warehouses at Vladivostok, Russia. 





August 13, 1919 


EVANSVILLE STRIKE ENDS 


Master Bakers Grant Union Demand for 
Closed Shop—New Wage Scale 
Agreed Upon 

Inpranapous, Inp., Aug. 9,—Evans- 
ville’s strike of journeymen bakers wa, 
officially called at an end on Thursday, 
when most of the bakeries that had bee), 
closed for 10 days resumed operation. 
A few did not reopen until yesterday. 
All of the shops have granted the deman:| 
of the union for a closed shop, which 
was the issue that resulted in the walk 
out. An agreement also has been reache:| 
with the union bakery drivers, who also 
had been on strike. 

The new wage scale is as follows: 
foremen, $32 for a week of six days o 
eight hours’ work daily; dough and cak 
mixers, $28; ovenmen, $26; bench ma 
chine hands, $22; helpers, $15@18; ap 
prentices, $9@12. Working hours wil 
be from 3 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

The agreement with the wagon driver 
calls for a commission of 7 per cent an 
a minimum of $21 a week guaranteed 
The drivers asked for 8 per cent on al 
sales up to $250 and 7 per cent on al 
sales over that amount. L. C. Hermann 
secretary of the Evansville Master Bak 
ers’ Association, said that under the ney 
agreement a few drivers will make a 
high as $60@70 weekly. 

The master bakers have announce: 
that it probably will be 10 days or tw: 
weeks before they reach a decision re 
garding an advance in the price of brea 
to the retail trade. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Commissioners Take Office 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 9.—Judg 
John Barton Payne, Henry M. Robinson 
and Commander Thomas A. Scott, whon 
the President has appointed as commis 
sioners of the United States Shipping 
Board, assumed office Thursday. Th 
board now has a full membership, con 
sisting of Judge Payne, chairman; Ray 
mond B. Stevens, vice-chairman, and 
commissioners John A. Donald, Henry 

M. Robinson, and Thomas A. Scott. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





Certification of Invoice 

The War Trade Board section of th 
Department of State announces for th« 
information of importers that America: 
consuls abroad have been instructed that 
it is no longer necessary to. require evi 
dence of the issuance of an import li 
cense before certifying an invoice cover 
ing the shipment of any commodity what 
soever, notwithstanding such commodit\ 
may be one whose importation is stil 
subject to control by individual license. 





Rates Held Not Unreasonable 

Wasuincoton, D. C., Aug. 9.—The In 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a de 
cision following the review of a com 
plaint made by the Iten Biscuit Co., 0 
Omaha, against the Chicago, Burlingto: 
& Quincy Railroad, for rates alleged t 
be in violation of the long-and-short-hau 
regulation of the interstate commerce act 
rules that there was no unreasonablenes 

in rates, and dismisses the complaint. 
Joun J. MARRINAN. 





Food Corporation on Carpet 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 9.—On vari 
ous charges of unfair competition, i: 
cluding enticement of competitors’ en 
ployees; obtaining of valuable trade s 
crets, formulas and methods of compet 
tors through enticement of their en 
La fo circulation of false, misleadiny 
and derogatory statements concerning t! 
businesses and practices of their con 
petitors, and selling of goods below cos‘, 
the Federal Trade Commission has issuc(| 
formal complaint against the Unite: 
States Food Products Corporation ani 
its subsidiary, the Liberty Yeast Corp 
ration, both of New York City, manufa: 
turers of yeast, and the Fagin Co., an 
Illinois corporation, and Herman Ch: 
fetz, acting as their selling agents. 

The concerns were cited to make a: 
swer before the commission in Washing 
ton, Sept. 17. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





J. W. Greenfield, for 18 years connect 
ed with the Dewey Bros. Co., Blanchester. 
Ohio, has engaged in the wholesale flour 
and feed business at Wellington, Ohio. 
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WANTED-—-YOUNG MAN AS 






ee. 
Loxnon, Ene,, Jul as 

between the London master bakers and 
men, in con 
night baking and a new minimum wage, 
is still unsettled. The men state that, 
unless a settlement is reached by Aug. 2, 
they will go on strike. It is estimated 
that the strike, if it comes about, will 
affect 20,000 men. 

The masters point out that they are 
tied by the price of bread and flour, and 
that it is impossible for them to accede 
to the men’s demands. A. W. Last, sec- 
retary of. the National Association .of 
Master Bakers, said that master bakers 
were not in a position to bear any fur- 
‘her cost unless the ministry of food re- 
-ised the price of bread or the price of 
four. In most parts of Scotland bread 
was being sold at 944d or 10d. If the min- 
istry of food would allow the bakers in 
ingland to charge 10d, it would enable 

em to meet the men’s demands. The 
only alternative was for the government 
to increase the subsidy and reduce the 
»rice of flour to bakers. 

' The parliamentary committee of the 
tondon Master Bakers’ and Confection- 
ers’ Protection Society has passed a reso- 
jution declaring that the report of the 
night baking inquiry is entirely against 
the weight of evidence given, but recog- 
nizing that the commission endeavored to 
find the easiest way out. The recommen- 
dations, it is urged, are so vague and 
permit of so much latitude that it is very 
doubtful if an act of Parliament can be 
passed on the lines proposed. 

C. F. G. Rarkes. 

| Eprror’s Nore.—According to news 
cables from London, the bakers’ strike, 
which was called Aug. 2, came to an end 
\ug. 10, the men returning to work on 
condition that the government introduce 
a bill abolishing night baking. | 








| Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

isplay”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—BY LARGE WESTERN MILL, 
man acquainted with eastern milifeed 
ide; can make interesting proposition to 
e right man; young man preferred. Ad- 
ress 1927, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo, 
LES-MANAGER — LARGE MINNEAPO- 
is mill has opening for aggressive young 
in to handle important sales division; 
sive full details as to experience, salary, 
in first letter. Address 2475, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A 250-BBL MICHIGAN MILL 
vants @ competent second miller to take 
harge of night run part time; steady 
work for right man; give age, experience, 
with references. Address 2370, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





, SECOND 
miller, capable of taking charge of trick 
in 1,000-bbl mill; top wages, steady posi- 
tion to right man; give experience and 
reference, Address The Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER CAPABLE 
of taking an eight-hour trick in a 500-bbi 
Minnesota mill; would be willing to de- 
velop a man of few years’ mill experi- 
ence provided he has mechanical ability. 
Address P. O. Box 461, Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED, BY NORTHWESTERN MILL, 
an experienced, high-class flour salesman 
to cover the New England states; must be 
acquainted with the trade; state full de- 
tails as to salary wanted, experience, etc. 
Address 2467, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 











WANTED—BY LARGE NORTHWESTERN 
mill, an experienced, successful salesman 
for large trade in Ohio; prefer one well 
acquainted in Columbus, Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati territory; send full particulars with 
first letter; splendid opening for high-class 
man, Address 2468, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—TWO FLOUR PACKERS AND 
oilers; steady employment, good 
Address 2465, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER. A YOUNG 
man as second miller, capable of taking 
charge of a’trick in a 1,000-bb] mill, situ- 
ated in the East; give experience, salary 
and reference. Address 2416, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, BY NORTHWESTERN MILL, 
flour salesman for the state of Wisconsin; 
prefer man who is experienced and has 
an acquaintanceship with the trade in the 
territory; give all particulars in first let- 
ter. Address Empire Milling Co., 922 
Flour Exchange Building, Minneapolis. 


wages 


POSITIONS: 
manager, or com- 

t and stenographer. Ad- 
dress Louis Marti 1 - 
seventh Street, phone Colfax 4613, Minne- 
apolis. 


MANAGER OF MILL OR LINE OF ELE- 
vators by married man of 382, with 10 
years’ experience; good bookkeeper and 
accountant; prefer Indiana. Address 2469, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL 
and town; at present have charge of 600- 
bbl mill; 46 years old, married; can give 
references or come on approval. Address 
S. M., 2476, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











TEXAS SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern mil! wants flour 
salesman for Texas; experience with 
Texas trade desirable but not nec- 
essary; good salary and commission 
to right man, with future pros- 
pects. Address 573, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





WANTED—ASSISTANT MILL MANAGER 
who has had experience in management 
of mill of not less than 1,000 bbis ca- 
pacity, thoroughly understands buying of 
wheat, and is competent sales-manager; 
good salary and splendid opportunity for 
right man, Address 2466, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 
Exceptional Opportunity 


1,600-bbl Nordyke & Marmon mill, 
new within a year, grinding hard 
wheat, located at a Missouri River 
terminal. No labor unions—labor 
conditions good. Complete labora- 
tory bakeshop and experimental mill 
in connection to help the miller. 
Plans for increased capacity now 
under way. 


We want the best miller we can 
interest, a man whose record as a 
quality miller is unexcelled. He 
must have shown that he can han- 
dle men, that he has kept his mills 
in first-class shape and clean. He 
must be resourceful and possessed 
of unusual initiative. A spring or 
hard wheat man preferred. Such a 
record in a mill of 1,000 bbis or 
larger is essential. 


To such a man we will gladly pay 
the salary to equal his ability and 
results, and, upon completion of the 
increased capacity he will be given 
an opportunity to become a stock- 
holder with us. We are a young 
and growing company. It’s really a 
great chance for the right man, 

Replies treated confidentially. 
State age, outline fully your milling 
experience, give references. Address 
568, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 400-BBL 


N. & M. mill in Missouri town of 5,000 
population; prefer young married man 
with sufficient experience in soft wheat 
milling, who is, or has been, working as 
second miller under a high-class head 
miller in mill, 300 bbls or larger, and who 
can come well recommended by his su- 
periors; give full particulars in first letter 
as to experience, salary desired, when can 
report, etc. Address A.B.A., care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED 


We have an opening in our new 
1,600-bbl Nordyke mill for a 
good second miller; experience 
in large milling plants abselute- 
ly essential; salary $165 per 
month, basis eight-hour day, in- 
cluding necessary Sunday work; 
we want a fellow who is a 
crackerjack; steady employ- 
ment. Address 572, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLER WANTED—A 200-BBL WATER- 


power, plansifter mil! in northern Illinois 
wants active miller of good habits willing 
to run second for a while, fully capable 
of taking head miller’s place later; mill to 
high-class family trade and want yields, 
too; good job for right man; must be 
worker, not talker; state wages expected 
and give references; if you chew tobacco 
and booze don’t answer this ad. Address 
2457, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. - 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY CHEMIST WITH 6% YEARS’ EXPERI- 


ence; 26 years old, married; references 
furnished. Address 2462, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN NOW COVERING NEW ENG- 
land,.open for almost immediate connec- 
tion with either northwestern, southwest- 
ern or soft winter mill of good standing 
and alive. Address 2453, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION BY TWO MEN, ONE 
a first engineer and the other first-class 
second miller; have our own tools and 
want steady work; very best of references. 
Please state wages. Address 2477, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man desires position; charge of office 
four years in 200-bblI mill in Kansas; fa- 
miliar with transit shipping and sales end 
of business; reference former employer. 
Address 562, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN, AMONG BIG 
trade, Ohio, Michigan, open for connection 
about Sept. 1, northwestern or southwest- 
ern mill; this advertiser has clean record 
and wide acquaintance among all jobbers 
and bakers. Address 2452, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





OFFICE MAN WITH FLOUR SALES AND 
wheat-buying experience, experienced and 
qualified to supervise accounting and traf- 
fic; could install office system; age 28; 
previous employer as reference; at pres- 
ent employed. Address 2471, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MARRIED MAN, 33 YEARS OLD, WITH 
eight years’ experience in milling and 
grain business and a knowledge of sales- 
manship, wants position where he can 
devote his energies to the promotion of 
sales. Address 565, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OF MACHINERY 
in flour or cereal mills; experienced in 
steam and electric power and also leading 
makes of mill equipments; have been em- 
ployed by large western mill past six 
years, in a like capacity. Address 2474, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH THOR- 
ough knowledge of flour and grain busi- 
ness wants position as office manager, cost 
accountant, auditor or grain buyer; 14 
years’ experience in this line; valuable 
man for some one; available on or before 
Sept. 1. Address 570, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 600 bbis hard wheat or durum prod- 
ucts; am employed as head miller now; 
have had same position for last four years; 
am also good millwright and can reflow 
mill; will send samples of flour now mak- 
ing; work must be steady at good wages. 
Address 2436, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








FIRST-CLASS MILLING SUPERINTEND- 
ent invites correspondence with large mill 
needing services of first-class man; 18 
years’ experience as superintendent of 
larger mills; am also a first-class mill- 
wright and understand mill construction 
as well as operating; with wide experi- 
ence handling men. Address P. O. Box 
716, Enid, Okla. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT HEAD MILLER, 
300 to 1,000 bbis, by thorough, reliable 
miller, 23 years’ experience, hard and soft 
wheat; would consider assistant to super- 
intendent and head miller in larger; 40 
years; married; strictly temperate; refer- 
ences exchanged; eastern or central states 
preferred. Address 2437, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY YOUNG MAN, 28 
years old; 10 years’ experience in best of 
mills, 200 to 500 bbis; am quality man 
and desire to operate modern mill where 
good quality and results are appreciated; 
am good millwright and have own tools; 
can handle men and get the work done; 
married and desire no night job; nothing 
less than $150 per month considered; can 
come on short notice or on trial; if you 
want a good man don’t forget the number. 
Address 2478, care Northwestern Miller, 
339-340 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





LISTEN—GOOD BUSINESS MEN ADVER- 
tise, it pays; that’s why I am asking you 
for a position; my experience has been six 
years in the operative end as second miller 
and six years general office, bookkeoper, 
rate and billing clerk and as assistant 
manager of 1,000-bbl mill; have also op- 
erated and managed 75-bbl mill; am 31 
years old and married; have from $5,000 
to $7,000 to invest if the right opportunity 
presents itself; want a good paying office 
job in one capacity or another where there 
is opportunity; if a smal! mill, would like 
to have privilege of investing; can give 
you absolutely gilt-edge references. What 
have you? Address 2481, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


. 





larger 
ritory as salesman or travelling sales- 
manager for either spring or winter wheat 
mill; salary or drawing account against 
a commission. Address 2371, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS WANTED 








KANSAS MILL WANTED 


If you wish to sell good Kansas 
mill from 300 to 1,000 bbls ca- 
Pacity, address at once 571, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR 


SALE—ONE CORLISS HARDIE- 
Tynes steam engine, 16x36, 150 h-p; good 
condition; 12-ft R.H. rope drive wheel; 
$1,000, f.0.b. our tracks. Address Kimball 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo, 





CORN MILLING MACHINERY 
BARGAINS FOR QUICK SALE 


50-bu N.’& M. meal drier, Style H. 
120-bu N. & M. meal drier, Style H. 
No. 7 Invincible corn scourers. 
24-in Invincible aspirator, single. 
24-in Beall aspirators, double. 
18-in Beall aspirators, single. 
No. 2 Beall degerminators. 
No, 3 Beall corn steamers. 
Sprout-Waldron hominy 
Style N. 
No. 1070 Allis-Chalmers “Reliance” 
sifter. 


wewe®ewerer we 


reels, 


ee 


All of this machinery practically 
brand new, only the stock from 
15,000 bus of corn having passed 
through same. Address “‘Corn,”’ 2464, 
care The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





WE HAVE RICHARDSON 100-LB, AVERY 


50-lb and Fairbanks 5-bu automatic scales 
as good as new and very cheap; we have 
one Twin City Corliss engine, boiler and 
full equipment for sale at $1,350; also two 
Pairs of 9x30 style ‘“‘A” rolls at $400 each; 
and five stands 9x18 at $225; all have new 
McAnulty feeders; can make immediate 
shipment. Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 
Millers & Traders Bank Building, Minne- 


apolis. 
FOR 


SALE—ONE CORLISS 350 H-P 
Hardie-Tynes heavy duty 16x32%x36 R.H. 
tandem steam engine with a 16-ftx37-in 
belt wheel; $4,500 f.0.b. our tracks; also 
one No. 31 Koerting multi-jet condenser 
taking 5,250 lbs exhaust steam or a ca- 
pacity of 450 gallons per minute of water; 
two 10x14x12 Blake-Knowles pumps, sin- 
gle piston pattern, direct-acting brass and 
lined cylinders, valve seats and bronze 
piston rods; used about six months. Price 
$1,500. Address Kimball Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





BOX CARS 


30—60,000 Ib. Capacity 
Thoroughly Overhauled 
Pass M.C. B. & I.C. C. Requirements 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


“The Nation’s Market Place” 
For Rails, Locomotives, Tanks, 
ng Piling, Engines, Boilers 
and Power Plant Equipment 


Get Bulletin No. 250—it contains 88 pages of real 
values and will save you time and money 











EXPERT MILLING CIEN 
Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 


spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials, Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. EB. Oliver, E. M. and 
E., Warsaw, Ind. 





Well-known, established wholesale 
dealer in flour at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., wants an Agency of a 
Flour Mill, Only mills which have 
not an Agent in this city are in- 
vited to write. 
MR. J.M. VERGEER 

1058 Franklin St. S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 














Big Measure 


Our Kansas Hard patent, “National Flour” 
is milled to afford a big measure of quality 
—so is our red Winter wheat patent, “Cutter’s Best.” 
Both from new wheat—Both backed by a quarter- 
century of milling experience. Both ready for your 


use—THIS MONTH. 

















NATIONAL MILLING COMPANY - Toledo, Ohio 






































. <1: n " Bakers— 
Gwinn Milling Co. THE GRAND Le Grande —Fancy Winter Wheat Patent - . = 
Lane ll When comparing Spring 


Columbus, Ohio > ‘Makes the prettiest, whitest bread, rolls, é ; 
b muffins you ever ate or saw. W heat F lour, use 


| AG “Southern Queen’ — speciai cracke 66 9 
“Jefferson” LY J rn Qt the foie bare eet BULL DOG 


Crushed Wheat Flour “LOUDONYILLE MILL 


euieeeaee Made by 
Bee “! a Pirscil ——_ a The Cleveland Milling Co. 


° ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Loudonville, Ohio % Member of the Food Administration 

















Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels P 
%&Member of the Food Administration Combined Capacity, 1250 Barrels 








The MENNEL MILLING COMPANY COLTON BROTHERS CoO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours, Corn 
Meal and Corn Flour. 


Mixed cars of Flour, Grain and Corn Products. 


Millers and Gr ain Dealers aor of the Food Administration Capacity 800 Barrels 


Always in the market for GRAIN. Always 
ready to sell FLOUR (both soft and hard SH ar 
wheat flour) and FEED =) | The Bennett Milling Co. 


GRAFTON, OHIO 


Millers 
Mized Cars a Specialty 
Mill Capacity 2,250 Barrels Daily Elevator Capacity 1,250,000 Bushels SUNSHINE 


*&Member of the Food Administration Soft Winter and Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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August 13, 1919 











The Mid-West 


Flour Mills Co. 


The Mid-West Flour Mills Co. rep- 
resents mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan with a combined daily 
capacity of 50,000 bbls. 


We are now open to make connections 
with brokers and direct buyers of soft 
wheat flour in all markets. 


Cracker manufacturers should get in touch 
with us as we are particularly interested 
in serving the cracker trade, among others. 


THE MID-WEST FLOUR MILLS CO. 


COMSTOCK. BUILDING 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Fo Ca 
Pac@ul@ aa. aiehy 
eZ, 5 


We are manufacturing our 
old pre-war and _ favorably- 
known brands of selected soft 
winter wheat flour. 


We are always open to consider de- 
sirable connections where not already 


represented. 


We operate an 1100-barrel mill at 
Toledo and a 500-barrel mill at Mt. 


Vernon, Ohio. 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








The Allen & 
Wheeler Co. 


TROY, OHIO 


Soft Winter, Spring and 
Blended Flours, Corn, 
Oats and their products. 


In Full or Mixed Cars. 





* Member of the Food Administration 


DIXIE “35.288? MEAL 


Super-quality Always Guaranteed 
Domestic and foreign trade solicited 


Circleville Milling Co , Circleville, Ohio 


% Member of the Food Administration 


Daily Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat (110; 
Flour. All our wheat is grown age 
on ‘Western Reserve” and bought from the 
growers at elevators we own and operate. 
* Member of the Food Administration 


“1,000 barrels of good flour daily” 
Spring, Hard, Soft Flour 


THE MANSFIELD MILLING CO., Inc. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
* Member of the Food Administration 


The Ansted & Burk Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the celebrated brands, 


William Tell 
pure winter wheat flour, 
Humpty Dumpty 
POULTRY FEEDS, 


Purified 


Table Meal 


Corn and Oats products. 
% Member of the Food Administration 








The Capitol Milling Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Millers of Choice Winter Wheat 


Daily Capacity 650 Barrels 


BELLEVUE FLOUR MILLS 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: White Rose, Roller King, 

Swheat Creme. 
Split cars Feed, Oats, Corn, Corn Meal, etc. 
The W.H. Gardner Grain & Mill Co. 
BELLEVUE, OHIO. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


White Corn Flour 


PERIN BROS. 
Millers Cincinnati, Ohio 
Member of the Food Administration 


THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
Makers and From Choice 
Shippers of FLOUR Winter Wheat 
Write for Samples and Prices 
Member of the Food Administration 








The Williams Milling Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of high-grade winter wheat 
our and corn products. 


Write for samples and submit your offers. 








White Corn Flour 


Write for samples and prices 
THE STANDARD CEREAL CO. 


Chillicothe, Ohio 
¥% Member of the Food Administration 








Marion National Mill Co. 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Capacity, 400 Bbls Brand: ‘Clover Leaf”’ 
MARION, OHIO 


* Member of the Food Administration 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 


ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a specialty 
The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


Massillon, Ohio 
* Member of the Food Administration 














ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO. 


ROLLS 


Reground and 
Corrugated 


1216-24 South Eighth St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILL SUPPLIES 
BOLTING CLOTH 
AND BELTING 














The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





August 13, 1919 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








DADDY DOLLAR 


Hard Spring Wheat 





IMPERIAL 


Hard Winter Wheat 


OUR LOCATION is intermediate with the wheat and rye growing section, 
and the larger portion of the consuming population. This enables us to 
select the best grades of grain and to get shipments to destination promptly. 


Bakers are appreciating more each year the excellent shipping facilities our loca- 


t 


ion affords, and the high standard of quality we have established in our brands of 


flour. Every baker must have some good flour, and we are supplying this need. 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. - Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 


*% Member of the Food Administration Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily 
WINTER PERFECT PATENT MANNA 
Soft Winter Wheat White Rye 








» ae 99 
Charles Tiedemann || “ELECT 
Milling Co. Soft pig ae Flour 


A Perfect 


PRE-WAR GOODNESS 





* Never Excelled 
Millers of Seldom Eaualled 





(Juality Flours Write for Samples 


COLUMBIA STAR MILLING CO. 





Mutts: O’Fallon, Ill. 


Collinsville, Ill. 


COLUMBIA, ILL. 


% Member of the Food Administration 



















O’FALLON, ILL. me . 
: Trenton Milling Company, Trenton, Ill. 
Manufacturers of High Grade Winter Wheat Flour 


%Member of the Food Administration White Corn Meal and Table Grits . 
*& Member of the Food Administration 

















ARE YOU KEEPING IN MIND 
ALL TH 


E TIME THE FACT 


—that there is one mill so well located that it can supply you with flour of most 
any grade and produced from most any kind of grain? 


We have been milling for over 50 years and enjoyed a steady trade covering all that period 
and many of our customers just say “book us so and so” and often without asking as to values. 


If our trade wants Spring Wheat Flour—it can be had. 


If our trade wants Hard Wheat Flour—it can be had. enge 
If our trade wants Soft Wheat Flour—it can be had. Star & Crescent Milling C oO. 
If our trade wants Rye Flour—it can be had. Daily Capacity 8,500 Barrels CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Just say what you want and 


samples and values will be offered. % Member of the Food Administration 














